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Government Expenditures, 1955. Kecent reports of the 
('nited States Census Bureau indicate that total govern 
mental spending—federal, state and local—declined by 
) per cent in fiscal 1955. The decrease was attributable 
mainly to federal defense spending, for state and local 
governmental outgo increased by approximately $4 bil 
lion. The total outlay was $109.5 billion, or $664 for 
each person in the country. Education accounted for 
si2.7 billion and showed an increase of almost 14 per 
cent over fiscal 1454. Spending for highways amounted 
to $6.5 billion, up nearly 17 per cent 

laxes, which yielded a total of $81 billion, financed 
the bulk of public expenditures. State and local gov 
ernments borrowed $6.8 billion during fiscal 1955 and 
redeemed more than $2 billion in debt. This resulted in 
total state and local indebtedness of more than $44 bil 
lion, a record 


Juvenile Driver Privileges.—Utah juvenile courts can 
deny minors “the privilege of driving” although not nec 
essarily revoking or suspending driver licenses in so do 
ing. according to an opinion by the Attorney General 
The opinion was sought by the State Welfare Commis 
sion which noted that the State Departme nt of Publi 
Salety has power “to revoke or suspend” a license and 


that a judge's legal authority might be questioned 


Nebraska Superhighway. \ limited access, $44.5 million 
superhighway on the interstate system has been approved 
to run from Omaha, Nebraska, to Lincoln, the state capi 
tal. The highway—of tour lanes, divided—is expected to 
he completed within three years. State Engineer L. N 
Ress indicates that initial construction should be under 
contract early in 1957. OL the estimated cost the federal 
sovernmment is to pay about $4q million. Thirteen trathe 


interchanges are planned lor the route, of 61.5 miles, 


which is to be fenced, with no cross trafhe 


Wisconsin's Arterial Roads. [he Wisconsin Highway 
Commission has reported that the state's ten-year pro 
ram, now in its second year, to develop a 2,194 mile 
terial network of wide, modern highways, is proceed 
mw on schedule. Construction and resurfacing projects 
under way or scheduled to start this year will cost about 


Svs million. Included in the full program are 484 miles 


on the mterstate system and t.,650 of other roads. Cost 
of the tomyear project is estimated at million—$2q5 
million for the interstate system and S259 million for the 
remamder, Of the latter portion $i84 million is estimated 
for rural roads and S75 million tor connecting links in 
cities and villages In sections where it is considered 
necessary the state system will have dual roadways with 


divider strips, trathe interchanges and grade separations 


Where trafhe is not so heavy, including parts of northern 
Wisconsin, high quality, two-lane highways are projected 


urfaced with concrete or blacktop. 


Edge Stripes on Wyoming Highway. lhe Wyoming 
State Highway Departumne nt has begun an experiment 
with highway edge striping on nine miles of a major 
road, Officials note that the program parallels similar 
ones in Utah and some eastern states. The project in 
cludes placement of yellow, reflectorized strips six inches 
from each road edge These are used as 4 means to en 
courage drivers to get farther away from painted center 
lines and thus diminish chances for head-on collisions 
Striping costs are estimated at about $100 per mile. 

e 
Virginia Atoms for Peace.A course for research scien 
tists and senior medical students to study radioisotopes 
primarily for their uses in detection and treatment of 
disease, is to open in October at the Medical College of 
Virginia, Dr. William IT. Ham, ]r 
physics, will be in charge 


professor of bio 
Those who pass the course 
will be qualified under standards of the Atomic Energy 
Commission to buy radioisotopes 

Six or seven radioisotopes are to be studied, including 
those used for radiation therapy in cancer, diagnosis and 
treatment of thyroid maladies, and treatment of un 
controlled growth of red blood cells. Dr. Ham points out 
that the program incorporates a suggestion of the South 
ern Regional Education Board that colleges step up 
their studies in nuclear medicine. He adds that it is 
aimed not only at the medical protession but at any 
people in the area who may be able to put radioisotopes 
to a useful purpose. 

Ihe course—with attendance unlimited for lectures 
md with fifteen students provided for in laboratory 
work—is financed in part by a federal agency, Medical 
Education tor National Defense. 


New York Mental Health Training.A program of ad 
vanced training of psychiatrists in New York's mental 
hygiene institutions opened in September under the di 
rection of the State University of New York and the Stat 
Department of Mental Hygiene. Initially, the program 
will provide training lor medical staffs of six mental hos 
pitals in the New York City metropolitan area, in co 
operation with the laculty of the State University Medi 
cal School at Brooklyn 
staffs of mental hospitals Upstate 


\ project is planned for 
centered around the 
medical s«hool at Syracuse University. Governor Harri 
man has characterized the program as “an important ce 
velopment in our effort to increase the training of psy 


chiatrists in our mental hygiene institutions.’ 


~ 
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Western Interstate Higher Education.—Commissioners 
and representatives of ten western states and Alaska held 
the annual meeting of the Western Interstate Commis 
sion for Higher Education at McCall, Idaho, on August 
11-14. Most of the sessions were devoted to review and 
discussion of past and sted Cooperauive arrange 
ments for making ethcient use of professional, technical 
and graduate education facilities in the West. Governor 


Robert I 


stressed the need tor cooperative and ethcient higher ed 


Smylie of Idaho, in addressing the meeting 


ucation programs in member states 

Progress reports were made on three major projects 
dental manpower, 4 nursing study and a study of mental 
health training and research. The commission's exten 
sive survey on western mental health problems had been 
published in June. Dr Ward Darley, President of the 
University of Colorado, was elected new Chairman olf 


the commission 


Indians to Prepare for New Status.—hKlamath Indians 
it is announced by the Oregon State Department of Ed 
ucation, are to bn offe red anc xpande d proxi am ol « hool 
ing and information to prepare them tor the approach 
ing end of federal control on the reservation. Additions 
to teaching and counselling staffs already have been 
made. Problems of future taxes, individual property man 
agement and water rights are to be included in the 
planned curricula, along with more general subjects, The 


central institution program will be supplemented by 


| 
night school classes elsewhere on the reservation 


National Legislative Conterence.— Ihe National Legis 
lative Conterence held its Ninth Annual Meeting at 
Seattle, Washington, from August yo through Septem 
ber t. Attendance totalled 448, from ftorty-lour states 
commonwealths and territories 

In rddition to general di sessions on broad 
subjects, the meeting was featured by a series of work 
shops in which members examined special problems in 
relatively small groups These included workshops low 
legislators and for legislative clerks and secretaries, and 
others on bill dralting, on fiscal review, on relerence and 
library services, and on legislative research. Guest spe ak 
ers at full sessions included Former Governor Howard 
Pyle of Arizona Deputy Assistant to the President of the 
United State ind Charles § 


Political Science at Indiana University 


Hyneman, Prolessor of 

In one of its resolutions the Conference directed its 
executive committee to inquire into means by which the 
mass media of communication may be able to help the 
public oltain better understanding of the legislative 
process. It authorized its executive committee to continue 
efforts for resumed publication of the State law Index 
by the Library of Congress, perhaps on a self-sustaining 
basis. The Conference authorized its President to ap 
point a committee to ce velop 1 manual or guide to assist 
im pore | islation, with suggestions on thre require 
ments of bill drafting awencies: and another committer 


on indexing, classifying and numbering of statute 


Vernon A. McGee, Budget Director of the Texas Legis 
lative Budget Board, was elected President of the Confer 
ence for 1956-57, and Earl Sachse, Executive Secretary 
of the Wisconsin Legislative Council, was elected Vice 


President 


Massachusetts Archives.— Massachusetts is planning con 
struction of an archives building at the State House to 
preserve historically price less documents trom destruction 
through neglect and improper preservation, With pre 
liminary plans practically completed the State Division 
of Building Construction expects that actual construc 
tion can begin by next spring. The completion date is 
not set. The building will be air conditioned, with mois 
ture content of the air rigidly controlled, It will include 
ample public display space for such precious documents 
as the Massachusetts Bay Colony Charter, important 
George Washington letters and other historical papers 
Most of the structure will be underground, near the west 


wing of the State House 


Washington to Contribute More to Retirement. Thy 
Washington State Employees Retirement Board has au 
thorized an increase of from 5 to 7 per cent in employer 


contribution to the retirement system, effective next 
July. The employee contribution is to remain at 5 pet 
cent. About $4.8 million in taxes will be required evety 
two years, in addition to the Si2 million now allocated 
hennially, for retirement benefits, Filty six per cent of 
the increase will be paid by cities, counties and other 
governmental subdivisions, with the remainder contrib 


uted by the state 


New England Development Credit, 


ment credit corporations of five New England state 


lhe state develop 
issued loans of more than $2.7 million in the first halt 
of 1956, doubling the loan activity of the previous six 
months. Financial he Ip went to twenty-eight firms, Three 
enurely new operations were benchted I ransaction 
brought to almost $iq million the total of loan approval 
by the five corporations since their inception in Connecti 
cut, Maine, Massachusetts, New Hampshire and Rhode 
Island. Another corporation, Vermont's, is now in the 
process of issuing stock and developing me mbership I hve 
corporations all told have 744 stockholders, including 
some goo institutional members such as banks and insur 


Ate compat 


Prison Population.—A total of 185,06g prisoners were 
erving sentences in state and federal prisons and re 
formatorics at the end of tons, the Federal Bureau of 
Prisons reports. This was up 3 per cent from 1954, and 
was the highest since the bureau initiated comparable 
records, in 1949 Kut it repre ented a decline in the rate 


f increase, which had been 5.4 and 4.2 per cent in 1954 
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and 1954, respectively. Of the total at the end of 1955, 

164,081 prisoners were in state institutions as compared 

with 162,048 in 1954, 154,966 in 1954 and 149,460 in 1952 

For the first time since 1951, the report showed, court 

commitments to state and federal institutions decreased 

from court-—62,217 in state institutions and 15,286 in 


in 1955. In all institutions 77,504 prisoners were received 


federal, This record compares with 79.946 received by all 
institutions in 1954—64,261 for state institutions and 
16,085 for federal 

In prison populations at the end of 1455, Momtana 
recorded the largest percentage drop, 21.5. This was at 
tributed to increased releases, especially by parole. The 
number of prisoners paroled in the country as a whole 
likewise increased notably—by 12.2 per cent. Among the 
four major regions, the South had the highest rate of 
increase in paroles—17.4 per cent—tollowed by the North 
Central States with 16.4, the Northeast with 7.4 and the 


West with 4.4 per cent 


“Crimemobile” in Texas.A scientific crime-detection 
exhibit on wheels, known as the “crimemobile,” was 
given its premiere showing by the Texas Department of 
Public Satety on August 27. It is a fifty foot truck-trailer 
the dedication of which completes one of the projects 
Modern 


“crime 


ol the Texas Law Entorcement Foundation 
crime-fighting equipment demonstrated in the 
mobile” includes a polygraph (lie« etector), speed-photo 
graph facilities, short wave radio, handwriting and finger 
printing equipment, and other exhibits 
° 
Felling the Parents. Students in the tourth grade or 
higher in Arizona schools are to be asked to copy the 
state's new parental liability law and take the informa 
tion to them parents, The State Superintendent of Public 
Instruction has asked teachers to discuss the matter with 
pupils and help implement the information program 
The statute holds parents responsible for up to $500 
damage liability resulting from “malicious or wilful mis 


conduct of a minor 


Parole and Probation Administrators. Lhe Parole and 
Probation Compact Administrators’ Association held its 
Fleventh Annual Meeting at Los Angeles, California, on 
\ugust 25-26. The compact on which the association ts 
based has been ratified by all of the forty-eight states 
\mong resolutions adopted at Los Angeles was a state 
ment dealing with the American Law Institute's pro 
posed Model Penal Code and its provisions relating to 
parole administration, Another sought cooperation with 
Commissions on Interstate cooperation in enactment ol 
A third 
urged joining in the parole and probation compact by 
\laska, Hawaii, Puerto Rico, the Virgin Islands and the 


Distrat of Columbia. Still another resolution recom 


uniform crime control legislation and compacts 


mended favorable action by the states and territories on 


the newly developed Interstate Compact on Juveniles 


Othcers elected for 1956-57 included Herman P. Fails 
of Idaho, President; Lee B. Mailler of New York, Vice 
President; Francis Bridges of Florida, Treasurer; and 
Benjamin Wright of Montana, Chairman of the Associa 
tion's Council 

Also meeting at Los Angeles in their first formal 
“yet together” were the newly designated administrators 
of the Interstate Compact on Juveniles, which in the past 
year has been ratified by fifteen legislatures and executed 
by eleven states. The administrators reviewed, revised 
and gave tentative approval to rules, regulations and op 
erating forms. They discussed the desirability of securing 
Congressional consent to the compact, analyzed coming 
problems of administration, voted to organize as the 
“Juvenile Compact Administrators Association,” and re 
quested that the Council of State Governments act as 
its secretariat. Heman G. Stark of California was elected 
first Chairman of the new Association 


Columbia River Compact Revisions.—Commissioners 
from seven states have adopted revisions of the Columbia 
Interstate Compact, and legislatures are expected to act 
on the revised draft in 1957. The major changes are a 
formula which guarantees certain rights to the federal 
government and a new table of organization. State and 
federal ofhcials worked out the formula, which limits 
water usage above federal dams. The organizational 
change gives Oregon, Washington, Idaho and Montana 
three representatives instead of two and allots one repre 
sentative each, instead of two, to Nevada and Utah. The 
seventh state, Wyoming, retains two representatives 

The existing compact has already been approved by 
Idaho, Nevada and Utah. Commissioners from the first 
two states were uncertain whether they could reopen the 
pact without further discussion; they gave qualified ap 
proval to the revisions. The compact—in preparation for 
several years—will go to these three states for revised ap 
proval and to the others for their first approvals 


State Parks.—Statistics reported by state park agencies 
for 1955 showed increases for all phases of their opera 
tions. Tent and trailer use in the parks continued to 
move ahead more rapidly than any other category of day 
or overnight use. Expenditures totalled $55.1 million 
12 per cent higher than in 1954. California, Hlinois, 
Kentucky, Michigan, New Jersey, New York, Ohio and 
Pennsylvania reported expenditures in excess of $2 mil 
lion each, with New York leading all states. Largest pro 
portional increases over 1954 were recorded in Massa 
chusetts, New Jersey, Ohio, Maine, Indiana, Florida and 
lowa. 

Total attendance, more than 18% million visitors, was 
up to per cent. All phases of overnight accommodations 
showed increases, with tent camping 19 per cent higher, 
States reporting more than five million visitors in 1955 
were California, Hlinois, lowa, Michigan, New York, 
Ohio, Oklahoma, Oregon and Pennsylvania. Revenues 
from operations also rose; they have doubled since 1950 


Fntrance and parking fees were a principal source of 
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income. As a whole, funds available for expenditure 
increased 8 per cent over 1954 

The number of areas administered by state park agen 
cies was reported as 2,034, comprising more than five 
million acres. Fifty-nine new areas, with total land esti 


mated at 27,804 acres, were reported for 1955 


Oregon Water Study.—Governor Elmo Smith of Oregon 
has appointed a committee to outline and coordinate 
procedures in a forthcoming study of the state's water 
resources. The State Engineer, Game Director, Fisheries 
Director, and Forester, the Dean of Agriculture at Ore 
gon State College, and a representative of the State Water 
Resources Board, make up the committee. The study 
program will be based on use of an Oregon stream drain 
age basin as an outdoor ‘aboratory. Tests by state scien 
tists and technicians are expected to be made of water 
usage for multiple purposes 


New Hampshire Wire Tapping Case.—The New Hamp 
shire Supreme Court has reaflirmed its position that evi 
dence obtained by wire tapping may be used in the 
state’s courts. In refusing to reconsider an earlier deci 
sion on the matter, the Supreme Court let stand the 
evidence that had been utilized by police in arresting a 
defendant charged on thirty-two counts of setting up and 
promoting a lottery. 


2 
Colorado Fair Trade Act. 


Colorado's 1937 Fair Trade Act has been declared un 
constitutional by the State Supreme Court. The clause 


Phe “non-signer clause” of 


had required all persons to charge a certain price for an 
article, even though they were not parties to a signed 
agreement with manufacturers of “fair-traded” articles 


New York Court Study.An anonymous donation of 


$50,000 has been made to Columbia University Law 
School for a study of the administration of civil justice 


York's courts, Additional funds from other 
The study staff will include judges, 
lawyers, law teachers and laymen, and the group will 
work in conjunction with the New York State Temporary 
Commission on the Courts and the New York City Bar 


in New 
sources are expect d 


\ssociation 

In connection with the study, Dean William C,. Warren 
of the Columbia Law School has noted that excessive 
costs and delays often deter persons with legitimate 
claims from taking them to court, Said Dean Warren 
“The paramount objective is to study acts and attitudes 
of people directly involved in the law's everyday admin 
istration, which at present does not measure up to the 
Phere is appalling 
congestion in the metropolitan courts today and there is 


standards they expect and deserve 
no doubt about the cause: automobile accidents. The 
cases they create speed into the courts but crawl out.” 


Seck Revised Court System... Lhe Washington Judicial 
Council has recommended to 4 meeting of Superior Court 
judges that an intermediate court of appeals be estab 
lished through constitutional amendment, Other sugges 
tions include a new constitutional clause that would 
authorize the State Supreme Court to request aid from 
Superior Court judges in cleaning up backlogs of legal 
work and the possibility of increasing the number of high 
court justices trom nine to eleven 

Uniform Law Commissioners. lhe National Conterence 
of Commissioners on Uniform State Laws, in its sixty 
fifth year, held its annual meeting at the Statler-Hilton 
Hotel, Dallas, Texas, from August 20 to 25. It approved 
in final form the Uniform Securities Act, the Uniform 
Gilts to Minors Act and an Amendment to the Uniform 
Arbitration Act 
missioners and two associate members re presenting forty 


Present at the meeting were 112 Com 


seven jurisdictions. Spencer Gard of lola, Kansas, was 
elected Vice-President of the Barton H 
Kuhns, Omaha, Nebraska, carries over as President, Tom 
Martin Davis of Houston 
Colby of Concord, New 
Treasurer and Secretary, respectively 


Conterence 


lexas, and Willoughby A 


Hampshire, were reelected 
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In the accelerated program of highway construction now before us, control of 
access to main roads is a major factor. It is certain to have large effects not only 


on the ease and safety of highway traffic but on economic and residential life in 


a great many communities, Likewise impressive are complexities, legal and 


otherwise, that may be involved in effecting controlled access. In this article 
Harmer E. Davis, Director of the Institute of Transportation and Traffic Eng 
neering at the University of California, Berkeley, deals with problems that must 
be met and objectives that are sought. Sound control of access, he concludes, 
will pay large dividends for citizens both as motorists and as people at home. 


Controlled Access on the Roads 


By Hakmer FE. Davis 


LrnoucnH all will recognize that the basic idea 
of the road is to provide for the passage of 
vehicles, roads perform a number of other 

collateral functions. Certain of these functions 

such as direct access to abutting property—have 
been so allied to the main function of the road that 
in the minds of some, they give rise to rights, o1 
supposed rights, almost as fundamental as the right 
of passage. Other functions performed by public 
ways—such as providing for the storage of vehicles 
(parking), or for the location of water lines, power 
lines, and drainage facilities—often have achieved 
a status of privilege that is not easily separated 
from rightol-way utilization. The street or way 
provides easements of light and air in urban areas. 
Additionally, in some instances, it provides a signifi 
cant boundary between different land uses. Some 
urban ways or streets may provide the center o1 
locus of community life, may serve as a market 
place, or on a very local scale a street may be a 
neighborhood playground. 

Most roads and streets will continue simultane 
ously to perform several of these functions. But on 
multipurpose ways, when the demands for a par 
ticular use becomes preponderant, conflicts with 
the other uses are magnified. To achieve success 
fully a specialization of function would appear to 
require much more than a rising demand and an 
identification of the function. There must evolve 
ack quate public acceptance of the concept, together 
with working legislation and legal doctrine. 


Expressway Prerequisites 


HE ENORMOUS increase in highway usage in the 

United States over the past four decades, to 
gether with a characteristic concentration of very 
high volumes of trafhc on the main arterials, has 
highlighted the need for facilities devoted solely to 
trathe service. A relatively limited, although not in 
appreciable, mileage of controiled access' highways 


(both toll and non-toll) has been placed in service 
within recent years. Workable design criteria and 
construction techniques have been developed. Sig 
nificant experience has now been accumulated with 
respect to economic effects of controlled-access fa 
cilities. Legal techniques have been evolved. And a 
clearer appreciation of the concept of access control 
is emerging. 

But many issucs remain Some communities, espe 
cially those whose people lack experience with the 
effects of controlled-access facilities, fear the un 
known. Various special interests fear the possible 
effects of new facilities on established businesses and 
community development, The sounds of opposition 
appear to have been magnified in recent years, as 
greater emphasis has been placed on the alleviation 
of traffic congestion in the urban areas. For the con 
struction of high capacity freeways in urban areas, 
not only are substantial amounts of right-of-way re 
quired, but the number of parcels of land that must 
be taken is much greater than in rural country, thus 


‘Following are definitions prepared by the Special Com 
mittee on Nomenclature of the American Association of 
State Highway Officials 

‘Control of Access. The condition where the right of own 
ers or occupants of abutting land or other persons to access, 
light. air, or view in connection with a highway is fully or 
partially controlled by public authority, Full control of access 
means that the authority to control access is exercised to give 
preference to through trathe by providing access connections 
with selected public roads only and by prohibiting crossing 
at grade or direct private driveway connections, Partial con 
trol of access means that authority to control acces is exert 
cised to give preference to through trathe to a degree that, 
in addition to connections with selected public roads, there 
may be some crossings at grade and some private driveway 
compections 

“Expressway. A divided arterial highway for through traf 
fic with full or partial control of access and generally with 
grade separations at intersections 

“Freeway. An expressway with full control of access 

“Parkway. An arterial highway tor non-commercial traffic, 
with full or partial control of access, and usually located 
within a park or a ribbon of park-like ee mea: 

Frontage Road. A local street or road auxiliary to and lo 
cated on the side of an arterial highway for service to abut 
ting property and adjacent ones and for control of access,” 
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affecting larger numbers of persons and business. 

The United States has in prospect a vast new pro 
gram of highway development. Great emphasis will 
be placed on alleviation of trafhe congestion in the 
urbanized areas through the construction of new ex- 
pressways. In the 1956 federal highway aid legisla- 
tion under which some $27 billion will be expended 
on the national system of interstate highways, the 
federal government is empowered to require access 
control on this select system, which penetrates most 
of the major urban areas of the nation, If orderly 
progress is to be made—without serious dislocations, 
undue conflict or waste of funds—a much wider 
appreciation of the function, utilization and effects 
ol controlled-access will be necessary 


Some Highway Transport Characteristics 


ANY SHUDENTS of transport have observed that 
M there is a close correlation between a nation’s 
economic output and the transport service rendered. 
Thus the expected expansion of our economic effort 
probably will be accompanied by a rising demand 
lor and provision of transport services—particularly 
highway transport services. An intensification of the 
problems of highway trafhe can be expected, 

The highway motor vehicle has placed individ 
ualized, flexible, mechanized transport within the 
reach of a large proportion of the population, Of 
our population of some 165, million people in 1955, 
more than 74 


61 million vehicles about 570 billion vehicle miles 


million licensed operators drove some 


over 4.4 million miles of road. Last year in the 
United States the average vehicle traveled almost 
10,000 miles, which means a highway vehicle travel 
mileage per capita of about 3,500, This degree of 
mobility is not surprising in a country with a ve 
hicle available for every 2.7 persons, or one for each 
1.1 families 

Roughly one-half of the highway vehicle miles 
are traveled in urban areas. Not only has our econ- 
omy become highly urbanized, but the pattern of 
our newer urban development is characterized by 
relatively low density of population. The way of 
urban living is being adjusted to the fact that many 
people have personal transportation available to 
them, and it is not necessary for them to live under 
Phis all means that the prob 
lems of urban transport must now receive particular 
attention 

Another significant characteristic of highway 
transport is that a relatively small fraction of the 
roads and streets carries a preponderant proportion 
of the vehicular trafhe. Ol approximately 3 million 
miles of rural roads, 1g per cent—which may be con 
sidered the most important roads of the network— 
carries some 83 per cent of the rural trafhe. Of some 
317,000 miles of urban streets, about 12 per cent, 


crowded conditions 


constituting the primary urban network, carries 
some 80 per cent of the urban traffic. The national 
system of interstate highways constitutes about 1 per 
cent of the total nationwide network of roads and 
streets and carries about 15 per cent of the total 
trafic. This characteristic means that some select 
network, rural and urban, carries or potentially will 
carry a sufficiently high volume to make it feasible 
and important to assign to it the function of ve 
hicular movement alone, insulated from other 
functions, 


Effect of a System of User Charges 


B pe REGULATION of road use and access is by no 
means novel. Throughout history examples can 
be found of localized restrictions imposed in some 
degree by a reigning monarch, by government edict, 
or by the owners of privately operated roads. But 
what we are interested in here is the increasing ac 
ceptance of the idea of specialized use of, and the 
restriction of access to, networks of public roads—in 
a democratic society which long hus viewed the 
public-road system as endowed with multiple 
functions. 

One factor that may be significant in the emer 
gence of the controlled-access device is the develop 
ment of a system of highway user charges. A large 
fraction of the funds used for the construction, 
maintenance and operation of the nation’s total 
road, street and highway plant is now derived from 
specific highway user imposts. In all states a combi- 
nation of taxes which may be termed a highway- 
user-tax structure has evolved. In most states the 
state highway system is entirely supported from 
highway-user revenues; in addition, local user im- 
posts, together with substantial subventions of state 
collected user revenues made to local jurisdictions, 
provide appreciable support for local roads and 
streets, It is estimated that on the average about 95 
per cent of the funds expended for state-adminis 
tered highways are derived from levies on highway 
users, and that about 36 per cent of the expendi 
tures on local rural roads and urban streets are 
similarly derived. 

Regardless of views with respect to the appropri 
ateness of special highway-user taxation, and regard. 
less of theories as to appropriate levels of responsi- 
bilities of users and other segments of the economic 
population, it is a fact that a “modified commercial 
concept” of highway finance has fairly well estab 
lished itself as an underlying policy. In this context, 
the distinction between a toll road or “turnpike,” 
and a non-toll freeway (both are controlled-access 
facilities) is essentially one of mechanism of funding 
and of collecting revenue. The modern turnpikes 
are generally built as single projects with construc 
tion funds obtained through the sale of revenue 
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bonds which are usually secured by the pledging of 
revenue from the tolls. The freeways are generally 
constructed with highway-user-tax funds on a “pay 
as-you-go” basis, although portions of some urban 
freeways have been financed through bonds serviced 
by user-tax revenue or general funds or both. With 
either kind of highway-use levy, every vehicle mile 
traveled is, in effect, returning revenue to the high 
way fund. The significance of all this is that, 
through the agency of government, the highway 
user is now, in considerable degree, specifically buy 
ing and paying for highway service. 

Quite possibly our highway system and express 
way facilities could have been entirely provided 
through financing methods and administrative pro 
cedures other than those which are now employed. 
But it is interesting that the notion that great mile 
ages of the major highways should be designed to 
expedite movement has evolved roughly parallel to 
the idea that the user of this utility should pay for 
such service by a special use charge—whether col 
lected by government through the device of a spe 
cial fee or tax, or at a toll gate. And it is of more 
than passing significance that, although prior to this 
year the implication of “linkage” between appropri 
ations and imposts on motor fuels and automotive 
products has been avoided in the appropriation of 
federal highway aid funds, the huge expansion of 
the federal aid program is to be financed by specifi 
taxes on highway users. And the same legislation 
requires control of access on the more important 
highways. 


Aspects of Controlled-Access Highway Facilities 


YONTROVERSIES Which still arise over the establish 
i ment of access-control make it important to in 
quire into the nature and effects of the facilities 
with such control. And accumulated experience 
with the construction and operation of freeways and 


expressways now makes it possible to examine a 
number of the aspects involved, including legal, eco- 
nomic, design and operational, and social factors. 


Legal Aspects 


KOM THE legal point of view, an essential prob 

lem in the recent development of controlled 
access highways has been the expansion and clarif 
cation of legal doctrine concerning rights of the 
public in the sole utilization of the right-of-way and 
the rights of abutting and adjacent property hold 
ers with respect to access to the public way and visi 
bility from it. Considerable progress has been made 
in the forging of the legal tools by organic law or 
by statute, by judicial decision, and through the 
aid of legal study and commentary. 

At a time when most roads had the status of a 


public easement by virtue of grant from the abut 
ters, the right of access by the abutters acquired sta 
tus in common law as a property right. However, as 
pointed out by |. B. Hutten, Jr? in his excellent 
analysis of the question of restricted dedication of 
highways, abutters’ rights of access to highways are 
easements, and the conditions attached to the estab 
lishment and dedication of the highway, in the first 
instance, can control the extent of rights under such 
easement. Thus, for highways now constructed on 
new rights-of-way, to which clear title has been ac 
quired by an agency of government, the view can 
be taken, under appropriate authorization of 
statute, that the agency of government, at the’ time 
of dedication of the highway to public passage, may 
restrict or deny direct access from abutting land and 
permit vehicular entry only at designated junctions, 
But it appears that the conditions limiting access 
should be explicitly stated; otherwise the govern 
mental agency may find itsell granting a right ol 
access for no consideration and then having subse 
quently to buy back that right. A number of states 
now specifically establish this doctrine by statute, 
and numerous court decisions confirm it, although 
some adverse decisions are on record, 

For existing highways, where abutters already 
have access rights, the situation is complex, because 
not only the procedural aspects of the acquisition 
of such rights are involved but also the determina 
tion of the extent and value of rights, which vary 
greatly in degree. 

While the Federal Constitution protects the rights 
of property by providing that private property can 
not be appropriated for public use without just 
compensation to the owner under “due process of 
law,” the rights themselves are found in state laws, 
which vary considerably, Generally the problem of 
defining and evaluating the rights of access of land 
owners has been left to the state courts, Unfortu 
nately, differing and in some instances conflicting 
conclusions have sometimes been reached. 

It is well established, however, that under the 
eminent domain principle access rights can be ac 
quired by “due process,” so that the principal effect 
of judicial interpretations will be upon the costs of 
access control, If compensation is allowed too liber 
ally, for fancied injury to access rights, the improve 
ment of the highway system will be seriously im 
peded if not prohibited, In the urban areas, indeed, 
the costs of highway rights-ol-way already have 
reached extremely large proportions, 

As of 1955, highway agencies in forty-three states 
were authorized by specific law to establish con 
trolled-access highways. Some of the remaining states 


*Hutton, J. Jr, “Restricted Dedication of Rights-of Way 
for New bxpere sways or other Limited Access Facilities” in 
Land Acquisition and Control of Adjacent Areas, Bulletin 94, 
Washington, D. C., Highway Research Board, 1951, pp. 901 
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with no specific legislation are constructing them 
under existing broad statutory authority 

Under the legal instrumentality of eminent do 
main, the individual is protected from the public 
(represented by government) by “due process of 
law.” Other types of controls sometimes have been 
applied under the exercise of the state's police 
power, which may be regarded as the device by 
which the public is protected from the individual. 

Among the controls affecting access, exercised un 
der the police power, are various land-use devices, 
such as zoning restrictions and set-back require 
ments. These have been applied with varying effec 
tiveness to situations where something less than 
complete access control can be utilized or is needed. 

An additional device for limiting access is the ac 
quisition by the public agency of marginal strips of 
land along the roadway. This was used in the early 
development of the Westchester County Parkways 
in New York State. The marginal land was devel 
oped as a long continuous park across which access 
was controlled by the Parkway Commission. Some- 
what similar is the device which may be utilized by 
the federal government in the construction of a na- 
tional system of interstate highways in those states 
where the basis for access control by the state has 
Here the federal government 
may acquire the right of way by eminent domain, 
and then will retain title to a narrow strip along the 
outer portions of the right ol way; access would be 


not been established 


controlled across the strip. 

In developing future expressways, it will become 
increasingly feasible to re-establish routes on new 
locations—among other reasons because of excessive 
costs of additional land along old routes and be 
cause of the access-control problem itself, It appears 
to be fairly well established doctrine that a land 
owner has no property right in the continuation or 
maintenance of the flow of trafhe past his property, 
although some (because they 
concern change in the physical arrangement of the 


decisions indirectly 


highway rather than route relocation) seem to con 
test this 

In establishing freeways, especially in urban areas, 
numerous cross streets must be closed, creating cul 
de-sacs. Two problems are raised: the authority and 
mechanism for street closings, and the question of 
whether damage is sustained by property owners on 
a street one end of which has been closed. Concern- 
ing the latter question judicial opinion as yet ap 
pears to be by no means unanimous, Where the 
situation is inte rpre ted as merely cre ating some ad- 
ditional “circuity of travel” it has generally been 
held to be 
courts have held that rights have been injured, It is 
in this kind of situation that considerable uncer 


noncompensable. But in some cases, 


tainty sull exists 
Other legal facets could be discussed. But per- 


haps enough has been said to show that in response 
to new circumstances a body of law and legal dox 
trine, centered about the concept of control-of- 
access to public ways, has developed rapidly. Al 
though the legal aspects are still in evolution, it is 
remarkable that in so relatively short a period the 
present degree of clarification of the rights of high- 
way users as distinguished from those of property 
owners has been achieved. 


Economic Aspects 


Jconomic effects of controlled-access highways 
likewise call for attention. Generally, because 
this type of facility enhances vehicular movement, 
highway user benefits accrue. Secondly, land values 
may be affected, and finally, economic activity, in 
the form of land improvements, or of exchanges of 
goods and services, may be influenced. 

User Benefits. Values or savings to the users of a 
facility are a primary reason for attempting to im 
prove or replace the facility. The obvious user bene 
fits which can be evaluated for highway facilities are 
savings in operating costs, in time, and in accident 
costs. Less quantitative are such benefits as greater 
convenience and less driving fatigue. Numerous re 
ports of studies and surveys now provide ample and 
incontrovertible evidence of the very substantial 
savings which accrue to highway users when free- 
way-type facilities are utilized. When a sufficiently 
large volume of users are accommodated by the high 
quality traffic service afforded by controlled-access 
highways, the added cost of these facilities can be 
fully justified economically. 

As compared with operation on conventional 
urban arterial streets where speeds of 6 to, say, 25 
miles per hour are prevalent, practical sustained 
speeds of 45-50 miles per hour and maximum 
speeds of perhaps 65 miles may be attained on 
urban freeways, thus affording notable time savings, 
as well as reducing the operating costs and fatigue 
that result from driving in congested streets with 
frequent stop and go operation. Because of the 
avoidance of many of the hazards of driving on 
ordinary streets, as well as the use of specifically de 
signed safety features, the safety record on freeways 
appears to be at least three to five times that of con 
ventional facilities. 

By way olf illustration, the results of an analysis 
by R. A. Moyer may be of interest.’ This analysis 
was made in connection with a study of savings that 
would result from the completion to freeway stand 
ards of the routes in California on the interstate 
system. For these conditions Moyer computed sav 


IMovyer, R. A.. “Control of Highway Access: User Benefits 
in California,” Journal of Highway Division, Vol. 82, HWi, 
Jan. 1956, Paper #75, New York, American Society of Civil 
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ings per vehicle mile as shown in the following 
tabulation. 


Savings, cents per 
vehicle mile 


Urban Rural 
conditions conditions 
Vehicle Passenger cars 0.52 0.75 
operating Trucks and buses 4.54 o 
costs Wtd. avg., all vehicles 0.88 
lime Passenger cars 2.61 0.75 
costs Trucks and busses 4.18 1.9 


Wid. avg., all vehicles 2.86 


Accident All vehicles 0.60 0.60 
costs 
Weighted total average savings 4.16 084 


The weighted total savings for the urban freeways 
of over 4 cents per vehicle mile represent the bene 
fits resulting from operation of an estimated combi 
nation of cars, trucks and buses on full freeways in 
stead of the highway routes now on the major city 
streets. The savings shown for operation on the 
rural segment of the interstate system are much 
smaller, partly because a substantial portion of the 
routes in California on that system are already built 
to expressway standards; the negative savings for 
operating costs of passenger cars result from the 
higher speeds expected on rural full freeways. 

Fully as important as the immediate economic 
and other operational benefits to users is the fact 
that control of access is the only means thus far 
found by which the beneficial functioning of a high 
way facility for efficient movement can be main- 
tained, and the public investment therein preserved, 

Land Values and Economic Activity. Enough evi 
dence now has accumulated to show that land val 
ues within the influence of controlled access high 
ways appreciate, sometimes very considerably. Like 
wise, marked improvements—residential, commer 
cial or industrial—generally take place on land 
served by new, improved or superior highway trans 
portation facilities. Most of the studies thus far 
made on the effect of controlled-access highways 
upon trade have been concerned with business dis- 
tricts in smaller cities that have been bypassed by 
new expressways. Without exception it has been 
found that, other than for some temporary indi 
vidual dislocations, general business was enhanced 
in the community from which through trafhe was 
removed. 


Design and Operational Aspects 


HE CONSTRUCTION of limited-access facilities, espe 
T cially in built-up urban areas, is a costly under 
taking. The costs must be justified by trafhic service 
and savings to users. 

Such facilities provide for far greater traffic vol 


umes than any conventional type of roadway. While 
the capacity of ordinary arterials with intersections 
at grade and the usual marginal frictions is prob 
ably not more than 625 vehicles per lane per hour, 
trafhe volumes of from 1,800 to 2,200 vehicles pet 
lane per hour have been observed on freeways. 

The techniques for reducing conflicts and fric 
tions and enhancing safe, smooth operation have 
been fairly well developed They include multi 
lanes, grade separations, appropriately located on 
and-oft ramps, and median separations between the 
streams of opposing trafhic; also appropriate grades, 
curves, lane widths, shoulders and sight distances 
These features are used to obtain the optimum of 
efficiency and safety that design skill can produce 
A collateral feature is the provision of separate 
frontage roads to serve adjacent land, A phase that 
has received attention in recent years is adequate 
signing, to enhance safety and smoothness of opera 
tion. Policing is important, as is provision for service 
to disabled vehicles. 

This is not to say that design and operation have 
been perfec ted, More information is needed, for ex 
ample, on optimum spacing of points of ingress. 
Geometric layout to lessen driver fatigue still more 
needs study. New problems of operation and main 
tenance—roadway repairs in the presence of heavy 
trafhe, snow and ice removal in winter, visibility un 
der fog conditions—must be met. And the location 
and design of services to the users—including repair 
and gasoline stations, eating establishments and 
sanitary facilities—need more attention, 

All in all, however, the superior service provided 
by currently operating facilities is attracting amaz 
ing volumes of users. Willingness to pay special tolls 
or to endorse huge public expenditures is evidence 
that the users consider control of access valuable 


General Aspects 


cr or THE problems that faces all cities is de 
terioration and blight. The cycle of urban 
growth and decay is familiar to all students of the 
city. The quality of transport, as well as the lack of 
it, appears to have a considerable influence on the 
economic health and social functioning, not only of 
the entire urban complex, but also of zones or seg 
ments of it. In the provision of urban transport, one 
consideration is the influence of the transport serv 
ice on the stability or enhancement of land use, Re 
peated experience with many arterial streets of con 
ventional type has shown that ribbon commercial 
development not only has caused a gradual decline 
in quality of trathe service but has not resulted in 
the best use of land. Access control now appears to 
provide a means of avoiding the deleterious features 
of ribbon development 
(Continued on page 211) 


An analysis by the Council of State Governments has been completed showing 

state revenue, expenditure and debt from 1942 to 1954 in terms of current and 

constant dollars.* The report presents total and per capita data for the forty 

eight states as a whole and for each of them individually. A digest of its intro 
ductory summary appears below. 


State Finances: 


1942 and 1954 


An Analysis in Current and Constant Dollars 


rcause of changes in our economy during the 
last decade, simple comparisons of revenue, 
expenditure, debt and personal income in 
terms of current dollars are meaningless. For ex 
ample, the assertion that a state has increased its gen 
eral revenue or expenditure from 1942 to 1954 by 
250 oF 400 per cent expressed in current dollars is of 
ten misleading. These percentages are cut about in 
half when current figures are converted to constant 
dollars, or real value, taking 1947 as equalling 100. 
Implicit price deflators have been furnished by 
the Office of Business Economics of the United 
States Department of Commerce for government 
purchases of goods and services for state and local 
governments. The deflators are 70.0 for 1942 and 
147-6 for 1954, with 1947 equalling 100, This means 
that when the states bought $100 worth of goods or 
services in 1942, they actually spent only $70. How 
ever, to buy $100 worth of goods or services in 1954 
they had to spend $147.60 
Those deflators were used in the following tables 
to convert current dollars to constant dollars for 
general revenue, general expenditure, debt and in- 
terest paid, For personal income and per capita 
personal income detlators for personal consumption 
expenditures were used: 70 for 1942, 117.8 for 1954, 
with 1947 equalling too 


General Revenue 


iwo tables below show the five components 
of general revenue, the amount of each in total 
for 1942 and 1954, and the per capita of each com 
ponent, all expressed in 1947 dollars 

Expressed in constant terms, the per capita per 
sonal income of the states increased by $219 or 17 
per cent. But, as the second table indicates, the 
states’ AX revenue as 4 per cent of total general 
revenue showed a decrease ol 4.2 per cent, from 
74-54 to 71.64, whereas federal grants-in-aid repre 
sented 15.97 per cent of the total general revenue 
in 1942 amd rose to 17.25 per cent in 1954 


*State and tosy, A State-by-State Analysis of 


Revenue Expenditure mul Delt in Current and Constant 


Dollars, 64 pages $i.50 


COMPONENTS OF GENERAL REVENUF 
(Amounts expressed in constant dollars, 
based on 1947 values) 


48 States Per Capita ; 
SOE Cast 
1942 1954 1942 1954 Increase 
Components (millions) (dollars) Per Capita 
‘Tax revenue 5,576 8,058 42-13 51-17 21 
Federal grants 1,145 1,939 865 12.9) 42 
From local 
governments 80 157 0.60 1.00 67 
Charges and 
miscellaneous 529 966 4.00 6.14 53 
Net income 
liquor stores 121 129 og o82 —10 
Potal General 
Revenue 7451 11,249 56.29 27 


Per Capita Components As Per Cents of 
lotal Per Capita General Revenue 
Proportionate 
Per Cent 
Increase or 


Per Cent to Total 


Components 1942 1954 Decrease 
lax revenue 7434 71-04 --4 
Federal grants 15-37 17-24 12 
From local governments 1.07 1.40 41 
Charges and miscellaneous 7.11 8.58 21 
Net income liquor stores 164 1.05 24 

100.00 100,00 


During the past decade the states generally have 
added new tax sources to their revenue programs 
and also have increased tax rates on existing sources. 
However, these figures suggest that the states have 
not increased tax rates nor found new tax sources 
as rapidly as the per capita personal income of 
their citizens has increased. Meantime, the public 
demands that more and more services be supplied 
by the states. If they are to be furnished, it may be 
asked, should the citizens not be willing to provide 
at least the same percentage of the states’ total 
general revenue, expressed in constant terms, as 
they did a decade ago? 


General Expenditure 


Ben FOLLOWING tables show the components of 

expenditure, the amount of each for the forty 

eight states in total for 1942 and 1954, and the per 
(Continued on page 212) 


Planning Services 


for State Government 


At its eleventh annual meeting, held at Boston, Massachusetts, in June, the 

Association of State Planning and Development Agencies devoted one of tts 

discussion sessions to appraisals of a recently published report by the Council of 

State Governments, Planning Services for State Government.' The leader of 

the discussion was Harold V. Miller, Executive Director of the Tennessee State 

Planning Commission. By permission of the Association, State Government here 
presents the text of the full discussion. 


Mr. Prentiss Mooney (Missouri)’: As interesting 
as the (previous) discussion has been, we must now 
pass on to the next topic, which is an appraisal of 
the study made by the Council of State Govern 
ments. The discussion leader is a well-known author 
ity on planning, Mr. Harold Miller of Tennessee. 

Mr. Mitcer: Last year, when I got out from under 
being President of this organization, I had visions 
of bringing a rocking chair into the back of the 
room this year, but it doesn’t seem to work out that 
way. You're familiar with the study, I trust. How 
many have it? How many have read it? How many 
of you have read it sufficiently that you have some 
conviction about it? If you haven't got it, get it 
if you haven't read it, read it. Because this study 
coming out from the Council of State Governments, 
“Planning Services for State Government,” is a 
thing that has not happened before and to the best 
of my knowledge there has not been a publication 
with the appeal attached to it that this one has 
the appeal of having been issued by an organization 
of the stature among the states that the Council of 
State Governments has and with the entree that the 
publications of the Council of State Governments 


have, to the desks of every Governor and the legis. - 


lative leaders. 

Now some of you know, and some of you may 
not know, the origin of this study—with the advice 
and consent of members of this organization. I 
introduced a resolution to the Board of Managers 
of the Council of State Governments in December 
'53 calling for a study of the planning and develop 
ment functions in state government. Nobody that I 
knew of wanted any whitewash or anything of the 
kind, but an appraisal of the planning and develop 
ment function in state government. What came out 


'Planning Services for State Government: A Summary of the 
Need and Suggestions for Organization, 1956. 70 pages. $2.00 

2Director, Division of Resources and Development, Missouri 
State Department of Business and Administration 


was not what we asked for—it may have been im 
practicable of accomplishment. What came up was 
the report, “Planning Services for State Govern. 
ment. 

In and of itself, it is a magnificent contribution, 
It has given a fresh point of view on the need for 
planning in the conduct of state government. In the 
bringing out of this report, I think the Council of 
State Governments has rendered a very distinct 
service. At the same time, as far as I am concerned, 
and as I wrote Frank Bane’, I do not agree with all 
of the details in the report. 

Would that I could run through and summarize 
the report, but let me rather, under the time limita 
tions, undertake to describe it. In the first part, 
there is a magnificent recognition of the growth of 
state government, the magnitude of it, and that it is 
really big business 

For example, in 1954, state governments amount 
ed to an $18.7 billion annual business, two and a 
half times the size of the business in 1945, nine 
years previous, 

It also calls attention to the fact that our urban 
population has increased go2 per cent since 1900, 
and I think that most of the 63 million additional 
people we expect by 1975 will be in our urban 
locations, which has tremendous implications as far 
as our state governments are concerned, especially 
since many of our state governments, by accident of 
districting for the legislature, are still predominant 
ly rural in the make-up of the legislature, 

Now the problems are related to the efforts for 
crash educational program, crash highway program, 
crash mental health program, the rising sentiment 
for crash programs in terms of the aged, We are 
certainly having state government by lobbies secking 
crash programs 

Then you flavor that whole complex with the 
purely political reactions of the individuals seeking 
to get on the bandwagon, as they seck elective office 
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You begin to have an understanding of an excuse 
for the almost infinite variety of state governments 
within these forty-eight states and the infinite or 
ganizations among them, and the stop and start that 
we have in lots of programs 

Chis report recites the rise and fall of planning 
agencies during these approximately twenty-two 
years of which Mr. Charles Elliott spoke yesterday, 
and is a very fine reference as far as the analysis of 
the cause of the rise and fall is concerned. At that 
point the report swings over to the strpng emphasis 
on the need for state planning—planiing for state 
government at the top level—a thing that now exists 
in very few of the states. There is a demonstrable 
need for it. It is admittedly not identical with any 
or many of our own existing state programs, and 
the existence of this material may or may not en- 
courage in your states the strengthening of your 
agency to do this work, It may or may not encourage 
the establishment of an over-all planning agency, 
closely associated with the government. That re- 
mains to be seen 

In the briefest form, the recommendations of the 
report line up something like this: that there should 
be in this mushrooming business of state govern 
ment a top level state planning function properly 
performed. The report pleads for a planning agency 

a small group of people without operating re- 
sponsibility and with the opportunity to contem 
plate, evaluate and to perform a real planning 
function without being run to death with running 
state affairs and other things like that. 

It's very fine—it's needed, but the authors of the 
report, | think, paint themselves into quite a corner 
when they come to the organization of such an 
agency. They point out that you can have the finest 
talent—the finest organization imaginable, and it 
can be so completely insulated from politics that 
the Governor won't have anything to do with it and 
there is no communication between this magnificent 
staff and the Governor. Then nothing happens, and 
the results of the thinking are not put into practice. 
Now the Council of State Governments has con- 
stantly through the years championed a strong 
Ceovernor responsible to the will of the people and 
the short ballot and that general philosophy of 
government, So they say in this study that the di 
rector of the agency should be appointed by the 
Governor and serve the pleasure of the Governor. 
The theory is that if he is the Governor's fair-haired 
boy, the Governor is going to listen to him. He will 
then be a close liaison between the Governor and 
the government that he heads. 

At the same time in almost the same paragraph, 
the same breath, the report acknowledges that such 
planning work is a technical and professional func 
tion and that it is going to succeed best when there 
is continuity, 


The two are in many instances incompatible, and 
the report, I feel, attempts to explain the position 
that is taken by saying that the Governor and his 
cabinet are always responsive, and should be respon 
sive, to the will of the people, and any time that 
their program is not in keeping with the will of the 
people then they should be removed. 

Now there's a big flaw in that position. In most 
of our states there is a limit on the length of time to 
which a Governor may serve. In our state it is now 
four years, and the Governor can’t succeed himself. 
So at the end of four years you do not have a test of 
whether the Governor's program has been accept 
able to the people, and you have a new face appear 
ing because the constitution says so. In a great 
many instances I feel that a Governor without pre 
vious experience in state government may promise 
the job of director of the planning office. He may 
make this commitment during the primary or the 
election. That is, he will have committed such an 
appointment prior to the time when he takes office 
and has a realistic chance to become expert on state 
government. 

This all too briefly paints the picture. Reading 
the report would have made it more concise than I 
have made it—more clearly representative of the 
meaning of the report. I appear here to encourage 
your reading it. | appear here neither to defend 
nor to run down the report. As I wrote Frank Bane, 
I think its appearance was a contribution, but | 
still find myself in violent disagreement with some 
of the particulars in the report. 

Thank you, 


Mr. Moonry: The session is open for discussion 
of the subject. 


Mr. Ernest L. Suerman (New Hampshire): | 
would like to add to Mr. Miller's comment on this 
book because the reader can come up with com 
pletely different answers. 

As I carefully read it, 1 found, as did he, two 
separate parts: one part that established distinctly 
that the trend in the forty-eight states was to com- 
bine planning and development in one agency, 
separated from the political winds by a board or 
commission, Later on it comes out with a strong 
recommendation that planning be placed under the 
wing of the government. 

This theory says that state planning ought to be 
removed from our commissions and placed on a 
level apart from our commissions. My personal re 
action is that would be very destructive of the efforts 
for work that we are trying to do. The fact that we 
have not accomplished state planning on the level 
that is obviously desirable is because of the lack of 
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manpower and also because of the pressures put 
upon us. 

One of my staff gathered from reading the book 
that there was a new trend in state planning and 
that we are to follow that course in New Hamp 
shire. Then | had a great deal of work to do to undo 
the false conclusion that came out of his reading the 
book. He concluded that it recommended that state 
planning be separated from development functions. 

Our program seems to be working pretty well in 
all the states, and as we get the means we will get 
into the broader picture—we'll look at the woods 
instead of the trees—if the trees stop falling on us. 
If planning should be placed close to the Gov 
ernor it would become susceptible perhaps, as Mr 
Miller indicated, to the aims and programs ef a 
particular executive working for his own regime. 
This would be disruptive of long-range planning. 
Ihe range would be shorter in our case as our 
Governor is elected for two years and not four as in 
many states. 


Mr. W. H. (Virginia): | gathered—I] 
may be wrong, since it’s several months since | read 
the book 
ommendation that there be three levels of planning 
First, planning directly attached to the Governor's 
ofhcee, which I think is essential. State planning of 
an institutional nature and fiscal planning must be 
directly associated with the Governor's office, as we 
find things carried out in Virginia. 

Second, there's another aspect of planning on an 
entirely different level that we commonly think of 
as service to the local community, technical services 
and long-range so far as regional, community plan 


that there is a strong suggestion if not rec 


ning is concerned, 

Third, there's the lower, or the community, eche 
lon of planning 

I have been under the impression that this book 
contemplates those three levels and to that I sub 
scribe, although not to all the things, by any means, 
that are mentioned and suggested in the publica 
tion. I do believe that carefully considered pro 
gramming and planning on the legislative level 
must come from an organization—call it what you 
will—directly associated with and responsible to the 
Governor. Our experience has been in the past 
twenty-two years in Virginia that you don't get very 
jar in reaching legislative halls in a program of 
planning unless there is some direct attachment to 
the Governor's othice, 


Mu. Siwney A. Eywarps (Connecticut)®: think 
that there's a lear in some minds, unless this is prop 
erly interpreted, that it would mean that the func 
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tion of community planning would be transferred to 
the Governor's ofhce. 

It is only fair to say that a commission having 
jurisdiction over the highway department or over 
the state department of education or the public 
works department must be coordinated with the 
Governor's office if it is going to be effective. 

For instance, in many of our states, the highway 
department and the public works department are 
much larger than our own departments. They spend 
vast sums of money, and I doubt very much if they 
are going to do much more than tolerate any sug 
gestions which might come from an agency at their 
own level. I think they have to carry the prestige of 
the Governor's 

However, I can picture some rather funny things 
happening if the Governor's office ever undertook 
to conduct the work that we're doing with the 
communities, because I think his office is too far 
removed from the feel of those communities. I 
think that this report has many fine points, I think 
that it is underestimated how much of the amount 
of planning is already going on at the Governor's 
level, through the Governor's cabinet. I think that 
in that phase the report is very sound, 

As tat 
particular fear one way or the other. | do not think, 
ordinarily speaking, that agencies at our level are 
competent to perform the planning function which 
is contemplated in the setup in Pennsylvania. | 
think the State of Pennsylvania can analyze its own 
situation and has done so on a very sound basis. 


as Connecticut is concerned, | have no 


Mr. Witttam M. Witttams (Colorado) I would 
like to make a comment on the recommendation 
that the function be strictly planning and the 
agency be divorced from all operation or adminis 
trative functions. | think that is one of the basi 
points that we ought to discuss 


Mx. Mitter: Mr. Williams’ point is well taken, It 
is driven home in this study that the organization 
performing the function of the planning service for 
state government should not have any operating 
responsibilities. I think that is entirely proper, 

In the United States, for example, at the present 
ume, we're facing up to the matter of somebody 
relerecing the use of water 
that we take that over 


It has been suggested 
J am, I think successfully, 
fighting our way out of those suggestions and leay 
ing that to a water agency; and let us get on with 
our planning 


Harking back to the point of anticipating a sepa 
ration of function, | should read two of these heavy- 


type recommendations that do go hand in hand. 
One, it is suggested that each state consider add 
(Continued on page 211) 
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In any executive task, the author of this paper emphasizes, dealing with people 
is basic. Consequently for every state governmental executive, from the Governor 
down, personnel” is a hey part of the job. In handling it, the author holds, the 
executive can gain much help from his personnel experts, and he offers some 
suggestions as to means of getting it most advantageously. But he asserts that in 
the final analysis the executive himself must be his own personnel man in chief. 
Mr. Warner ts Director of the Civil Service Assembly of the United States and 
Canada—to be renamed in January the Public Personnel Association 


Mr. Executive 
Personnel Is Your 


By Kennetu O. WARNER 


Ust Give me a good personnel man, and Fl let 
him shoulder all my personnel headaches. Then 
I'll have time to do my own job right.” 

Phese words have been voiced at times by indus 
trial executives, heads of governments and heads of 
government departments, They represent a view 
widely held by men in positions of high adminis 
If have 
crossed your mind or passed your lips, you may 
want to reexamine them in the light of this article. 
I believe they fail to reflect the best current thought 
True enough, the executive who 
has a good personnel man and a good personnel 
staff is in a strong position. But the really top-flight 
executive knows that he alone must accept final re 
sponsibility for the personnel program and the per- 
sonnel policies of his organization 


trative responsibility such sentiments 


in Management 


Why is “personnel” a part of, rather than apart 
from, the job of the executive? 

The in govern 
ment—bears the responsibility for carrying out the 
This he does through 
all 
three cemented together with a fourth ingredient 
He can do some things without 
money, and some things without material. He can 


executive whether business o1 
mission of his organization 


the combined use of men, money, and material 
Management 


accomplish absolutely nothing without men! But 
that’s only part of the story. The quality of the ex 
ecutive’s job-in terms of product or service—de 
pends upon how well he manages his human re 
sources. Hence the executive—along with his other 
responsibilities—must control and direct employees, 
and satisfy their needs, to make them effective 
workers 

So important is this in the executive's job that | 
would say the executive is personnel man number 
one, The same idea was expressed by Douglas Me 


Gregor when President of Antioch College. He said, 
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“I believe that line management has made a serious 
mistake in delegating the responsibility for per 
sonnel administration and human relations to the 
personnel department.” 

The crux of the matter is not: “How do I as an 
executive shed myself of personnel responsibilities?” 
That cannot be done without threat to the success 
of the program. The real question is: “How can I 
as an executive get my personnel man and his staff 
to help me handle the people part of my job?" 


Eu N At the risk of pedantry, I would suggest sev- 
eral concrete answers to this important question. 
And to set the framework for discussion, I would 
suggest some metes and bounds. 

First, to identify the executive under discussion, 
particularly in state government. He is the Governor 
and he is the head of a department, whether elected 
or appointed, Or he may run a division within a 
major department or another state agency. What 
ever his office the executive I'm considering operates 
in the top echelons of state government. 

Second, who is the personnel man? He is the in 
dividual—with his staff—who exercises primary re- 
sponsibility for personnel administration. He may 
be the executive officer of a civil service commission 
or personnel board. Sometimes “he” may be a three 
man board or commission that jointly carries on 
administrative personnel duties. He may be the per 
sonnel othcer assigned to a department of state gov 
ernment, Whether he shares over-all personnel pol- 
icy or carries out the details of a personnel program, 
I am thinking here about all types of personnel 
people who have something to contribute to execu 
tive Success. 

Third, how does this apply in the more than 
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twenty states that lack a full-coverage type of per 
sonnel program? In such states, one personnel de- 
partment is in the merit system agency which serves 
certain federal grant-in-aid departments. Personnel- 
wise, the remaining departments are under the Gov- 
ernor, the elective officers, the department heads, or 
a combination of the foregoing. The important 
point is that in every state, regardless of legal pro- 
visions on personnel or civil service, someone, with 
or without title, performs as a personnel man. 


A, IMIS point someone might say, if we were talk 
ing face to face: 

“But this personnel stuff is routine it's a 
clerical chore classifying jobs, giving tests. In 
fact, it’s all this rigamarole I must go through that 
keeps me from being a real executive.” . 

If we were talking together I'd explain my view 
like this: 

“You as an executive, at whatever level, head a 
government agency with specific missions to per 
form. You carry out your mission through many 
means, but the biggest of them all is manpower 
management. You've got to use men effectively. So 
you, and you alone, must see that you get good men. 

“You must be sure they are properly trained and 
assigned to the job they can do best. You must find 
opportunities for them to grow on the job. You 
must see that they are treated fairly . that their 
pay is right. You and your line associates must re 
organize and realign activities in your organization. 
And when you do, it must be in terms of people 
qualified by training and experience to carry out 
your decisions. You must establish uniform policies 
to govern the handling of grievances, discipline, 
promotion, sick and vacation leave. And if you're a 
good executive you will fire incompetents and 
hangers-on.” 

Does someone counter that certain of these re 
sponsibilities belong to others—that civil service 
laws and personnel regulations have taken many of 
these matters out of his executive hands? 

If so, I'd reply that in most states the civil service 
commissions have been appointed by chief execu 
tives; that these commissions operate as an arm of 
the executive branch; that whether or not civil 
service exists, and whether it is strong or weak, no 


executive can divest himself of the management of 


personnel. 

Certainly you as an executive can't do all these 
things yourself. But you can get them done through 
the assistance of your personnel man and his staff. 
You will remain accountable for what is done; your 
personnel aides will help lighten your burden 
through advice and counsel, On occasion, they will 
actually make decisions for you, but only within 


limits prescribed by you and your immediate line 
associates, You are the boss. The personnel man is 
your agent, not a free-wheeler. 


ae Be CoNcRETE; What can you do and how do 
you go about doing it? Some of the steps you can 
take may seem deceptively simple. They fall into 
the common sense category. But we can't have too 
much of that. “Common sense in an uncommon de 
gree,” said Coleridge, “is what men call wisdom.” 


Here is a check list for your consideration: 

1. Personnel men are people too; treat them so. 

If you don't know your personnel people, get ac 
quainted with them. We can't over-emphasize the 
importance of direct, personal contact as a sine qua 
non of getting any administrative job done. Every 
executive should know his top-rung personnel peo 
ple as well as he does anyone else in his official 
family. 

Knowledge of your personnel staff amounts to 
much more than the ability to address them on a 
firstname basis. It encompasses your estimate of 
their strengths and weaknesses; your own inventory 
of what they can and can't do well; your slant on 
the kind of leadership they need to bring them to 
the point where they can share more and more of 
your personnel responsibilities 


2. Anow what the personnel department does, 

Some “musts” are obvious. In your own interest, 
lor example, you will want to know precisely what 
are the responsibilities of the personnel man in your 
“I discovered 
that before I could get much out of my personnel 
department, I had to learn what was in it.” 

Every executive knows, of course, that personnel 
people classify jobs, conduct examinations and re- 


organization, As one executive said, 


cruit employees. Unfortunately some executives fail 
to realize that the personnel profession holds special 
and often more im 
portant—facets of building a highly productive 
work force. 

Your personne! staff can tell you about the morale 
in your organization and how to measure it. They 
whether your down-the-line 
employees appreciate and understand the broad ob 
jectives of your administration and the specific goals 
They can suggest how to clear 
away obstacles that clutter the lines of communica 
tion between you and those who “do the work.” 
They understand that people want to be treated 
squarely and fairly. They may often know why some 
of your subordinates may not believe your policies 
provide such treatment. They know how to head 
off dissatisfaction among employees through proper 


knowledge about many other 


know—or should know 


you want to achieve 


y 
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job assignment, good supervision, and clearly writ 
ten policies 

And personnel people can do more. At times they 
can and do play nursemaid to employees, even to 
executives who need a friendly listener. They pos 
sess technical skill and knowledge for gathering pay 
information. They know about the pitfalls and pos 
sibilities of rating employee performance, Often 
they have information about program operations 
that bear directly on how best to retrench, reor 
ganize, and reassign people. They are able, through 
carelul recording and analysis, to point out trouble 
spots where turnover and absenteeism are bleeding 
They keep 


abreast of ways to develop training programs, in- 


a work-force into a state of anemia 


centives, awards, newsletters, and employee hand 
books. They have working acquaintance with offi- 
cials of unions and employee associations 

Knowledge and understanding of all these aspects 
will help the exeeuirve do a better job. He can draw 
upon his personne) office for help and advice on a 
great variety of matters 


4. Bring “personnel” into early planning 


Phe need for advice must be anticipated, and 
regular arrangements must be made to gain such 
advice. “When an error has been made,” says a 
Chinese proverb, “good advice comes too late.” For 
tunately most personnel people are ready and anx- 
ious to get in on the ground floor; they become frus 
trated and ineffective if they are only called upon 
to put out an administrative fire after the flames are 
licking the rafters 

Phere have been cases in state personnel systems 
when eclected executives have hesitated to draw 
upon their chief personnel officers. And for a rea 
son: executives are the product ol a political SYS 
tem, and most personnel otheers are career civil 
servants under a merit system. As a result, adminis 
trative plans are often held “top sacred.” 

How to open the way between the political execu- 
tive and the career personnel ofhcer was described 
by one state personne! director in these words: “The 
executive needs to know that personnel men can be 
trusted to respect a confidence. The executive 
should learn that the personnel ofhcer understands 
that political determinations are an integral part 
Also, he should come 
to see that the opportunity to participate in plan 
ning at the top level enables the personnel man to 
plan at his own level so that later roadblocks can 
be prevented 


ol the democratic process 


If these arrangements can be made 
a reality, | believe the main gateway to getting the 
most out of the personnel department will have 
been opened.” 

Certainly the personnel man is bound by law and 
rule. But he cannot operate in a vacuum and still 
give his superiors the benefit of his know-how. A 


remark by another state director of personnel illus 
trates this. He said: “I believe too many in execu- 
tive positions assume, in error, that something they 
desire to accomplish is illegal, immoral, or impos 
sible, when many times the action sought is per- 
fectly proper—only the proposed method is wrong. 
In such cases, when we can share confidences, a mu- 
tually satisfactory solution often can be worked out. 
In my experience, those executives who sought our 
assistance in the solution of a problem usually were 
able to accomplish their desired end and, not in 
frequently, more than they expected, without vio 
lating either the letter or the spirit of the merit 
system.” 

The experience of this personnel man squares 
with my own, both as a state and federal personnel 
director. 


4. Arrange meetings with the personnel staff. 


You can arrange regular meetings with the top 
personnel man or his chief associates. Occasionally 
these sessions will be with the personnel officer 
alone, particularly when individual advice,is need 
ed. But the most profitable meetings for a personnel 
man to attend will be those in which the executive 
meets with his chief lieutenant or department heads 
to discuss programs, plans, and problems. This gives 
the personnel advisor a real “feel” for the operating 
program; without that he becomes a dangling ap- 
pendage, loosely attached to the organization. He is 
there for spot advice, or simply to be “in the know.” 
He can keep his own staff informed and enthusiastic 
by passing along information that is not confi- 
dential. 

There are situations in which the Governor or 
the department heads themselves cannot regularly 
confer with their personnel men, The size of many 
state operations requires that a chief deputy act for 
the executive in conducting regular top-staff meet- 
ings. In modern business, the personnel function 
has grown to vice-presidential status. In govern 
ment, the business of human relations deserves 
similar recognition by inclusion of the top person 
nel officer in cabinet-type meetings. 

Here's a practical illustration of a regular meet 
ing arrangement, developed by a government execu 
tive. Some years ago, as a personnel director in a 
jurisdiction of more than 5,000 employees, the chief 
worked out an arrangement for my contact with top 
management in this fashion: I attended three one- 
half hour meetings each week in the chief execu 
tive’s othce. Present were fifteen department heads, 
sometimes their deputies, and all the staff directors— 
budget, organization planning, finance, public rela- 
tions, legal, and personnel. In addition, I met three 
days a week for one hour with the chief executive's 
deputy. Throughout the week I had telephone con 
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For more than fifty years Wisconsin has had a state fire insurance system, cove! 
age under which is compulsory for all state properties. During more than forty 
years it has been available to local governments, as well, jor insurance of thet 


properties if they desire it 


The story of the sysiem is told in this article by 


Clara Penniman, Assistant Director of the Bureau of Government and Assistant 

Professor in the Political Science Department at the University of Wisconsin 

She writes us that part of the information for the article was gathered by A 

Clarke Hagensick, a research assistant in the Bureau of Government during 
the 1955-56 academic year. 


State Fire Insurance 
in Wisconsin 


By CLARA PENNIMAN 


PERENNIAL question with state and local gov 
ernments concerns insurance of properties 
against loss from fire, wind, storm, flood or 

similar casualty. Is it desirable to buy commercial 
insurance policies, both as a matter of economic 
theory and to avoid occasional severe demands on 
state revenues? Should the state or local community 
establish its own insurance fund as a means to econ 
omy in government? Or should any loss be met from 
the general fund of the government concerned? 

All three of these questions have been answered 
in the affirmative by different governmental units at 
different times. At the state level, seven of the forty- 
eight states maintain property fire insurance funds 
today.’ Of these seven states Wisconsin no doubt 
has had the most extensive experience, with its fifty 
three year old fire insurance system for all state 
properties and, since 1911, for some local govern 
mental properties.’ 

Wisconsin first established a state insurance sys 
tem in 1903 by a bill which received only one nega 
tive vote on final passage in both houses of the leg- 
islature, Governor Robert M. LaFollette signed the 
measure into law. In 1911 the legislature extended 
the availability of this insurance to counties and in 
1gig to all other local governmental units.’ At the 
end of 1955, the value of property insured with the 
state system totalled $466 million, of which $234 

‘Alabama, Florida, Kentucky, Michigan, North Dakota, 
South Carolina and Wisconsin have fire insurance funds to 
which regular premium payments related to the value of the 
property insured are made. Oregon and Pennsylvania have 
emergency reserve appropriation funds, See Samuel K. Gove 
and others, “State Government Insurance Practices in Illi- 
nois,” Institute of Government and Public Affairs, University 
of Illinois, mimeo., December, 1952, p. 30 

?The only state insurance fund older than Wisconsin's 
that of South Carolina, and it is less inclusive in coverage. 

*Although not discussed in this article, Wisconsin in 1911 


also made available state life insurance to all residents. This 
provision still remains in effect 


is 
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million represented state property and $232 million 
that of local governments. 


Acceptance of the System 


~snxirics have charged “socialism,” insolvency, and 
A unfair competition, But the state fire insurance 
system has continued with only minor changes since 
1913. Attempts to make the insurance mandatory 
for local governments, as it is for the state, have 
been unsuccessful, as have been attempts to elimi 
nate the fund in total or at least in its availability to 
local governments. In 1927, an amendment was ol 
fered to make use of the state insurance fund man 
datory for all local units owning insurable property 
of $50,000 or more. Below that figure, the voluntary 
option would have continued to apply. This bill 
was defeated in the State Assembly and never 
reached the Senate. In 1915, 1917, 19%%, 19%5,. 1939 
and 195%, proposals to eliminate the state fire in 
surance provision entirely (1915, 1917 and 1995) oF 
in its application to local governmental units (1917, 
1933, 1939 and 19594) failed. Only in 1915 and 1917, 
in fact, did the proposal clear even one house of the 
legislature. 

Support for the insurance system has come from 
at least some members of all parties in the legisla 
ture, an important number of newspapers, and in 
1939 and 195%, from representatives of the League 
of Municipalities, and from at least one county 
board of supervisors, As might be expected, insur 
ance company representatives have appe ared in op 
position. They were encouraged by several legisla 
tors and in 1915, 1917 and 1999 by the Governor. 
The 1953 defeat of the bill to abolish the fund's 
application to local governments came on a vote of 
76-20 in the Assembly, This represented 22 of the 
24 Democrats and 54 of the 71 Republicans voting. 
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It would seem apparent that only a marked change 
in the philosophy of the legislature, or a radical de 
velopment in the operation of the state system 
could bring about its restriction or abolition. 


General Provisions and Administration 


“ne Wisconsin law provides that state agencies 
| must declare the value of all property and equip- 
ment owned.‘ Appropriate insurance is then written 
for fire and lightning, fire and extended coverage, 
wind and hail, builders risk, floater and all risk in 
surance on movable property, and comprehensive 
coverage on motor vehicles. Premiums are calculated 
for go per cent of cash value on the basis of rates 
established by private insurance companies through 
the Fire Insurance Rating Bureau. The state has in 
recent years charged premiums in the amount of 
50 per cent of stock insurance company rates. Each 
agency's appropriation is charged for the premiums 
owing on its property and type of insurance. 

Gounties, cities, villages, towns, school districts 
and library boards, by a vote of the governing board 
or council, may insure in the same way as state 
agencies. Alter passage of such a resolution and its 
filing with the State Insurance Department, appro 
priate insurance is issued, Although a local govern 
mental unit may continue to insure personal prop 
erty—such as school buses, motor vehicles and the 
like-—with private insurance companies, or may con- 
tinue any self-insurance thereafter, other policies 
with private insurance companies must be cancelled 
or allowed to run only to expiration. A decision to 
withdraw trom the state insurance system is accom 
plished by a vote of the local governing board, 

Phe State Insurance Department, under an ap 
pointed Commissioner of Insurance, is the adminis- 
trator of the system as well as the regulatory agency 
for the private insurance companies operating in 
Wisconsin. At the present time four employees con- 
stitute the staff responsible to the Commissioner for 
administration of the whole state insurance system. 
The staff maintains the minimum necessary records, 
provides information on request and makes investi 
gations following fires or other insured claims. Reg 
ular inspections and engineering service are not 
usually made or given 

Early insurance commissioners supported the in 
surance system actively, Later commissioners have 
made strong statements in appearances before legis 
lative committees—in 1915, 1917, 1933 and 1939. In 
the earlier years, moreover, the commissioners took 
steps to publicize the existence of a state insurance 
system for local governments. At different times the 
department mailed reports of its activities to local 

‘Wisconsin Statutes (1954), 210.02. Premiums are generally 


pat on a biennial basis, although some departments pay an 
nually, and a few on a three-year or even ie year basis 


officials, enclosed application forms for inquiries 
and sent representatives to communities desiring 
additional information. 

Since 1939 the department has taken no active 
role in promoting the insurance system with local 
governmental units. Its annual reports have ceased 
to list the communities insured. If local officials in- 
quire, a statement of general information is for- 
warded. This form includes the sentence: “We do 
not send representatives to meet with the various 
authorities before said authorities vote to insure in 
the Fund.” Thus if a local government wishes to 
insure under the Wisconsin system, the local govern- 
ing board must clearly take the initiative. 

Although the State Insurance Department has 
full responsibility for administration of the system, 
investment of the insurance funds currently is in the 
State Investment Board, which has responsibility 
lor investment of most state funds. Investment of 
the insurance funds is made in accordance with 
statutory provisions governing domestic life insur 
ance companies, In the past, state insurance funds 
have been a source for borrowing to build state 
buildings—including Wisconsin's state office build 
ing and the orthopedic hospital. Loans from the in- 
surance funds for internal state purposes have been 
repaid with interest, but private insurance com 
panies have raised questions of the propriety of such 
non-fluid investments. 


Fund Solvency 


Bim YEAR alter Wisconsin established its state fire 
insurance fund, the state capitol burned.’ State 
property has sustained no other exceptionally large 
loss since 190%. In only two other years—1g14 and 
1916—have the annual premiums collected failed to 
cover the state’s loss for the given year. From 190% 
through 1938, the state collected insurance pre 
miums of $3,598,953 and made payments for losses 
in the amount of $957,859, or a ratio of losses to 
premiums of 26.6 per cent.® In the years 1939 
through 1955, insurance premiums on state property 
totalled $3,010,510 and payments for losses totalled 
$555,018, or a ratio of 18.8 per cent.’ 


‘A maximum insured value of $500,000 on the state capitol 
had been set by the legislature. In accordance with the statu 
tory provisions of the fund, the Insurance Commissioner certi 
fied the excess of payment due over funds available, and the 
amount was drawn from the general fund. In succeeding 
years, the state insurance fund repaid this overdrawn amount 

*State of Wisconsin, Insurance Department, State Fire Fund, 
Report June, 1939, pp. 9 and 18, 19. Same source and paging 
for subsequent data on local governmental units 

Detailed information on state and non-state insurance net 
premiums and losses for the years 1949 through 1945 and for 
1955 given in memorandum of April g, 1956, from State In 
surance Department. Both state and non-state insurance fig 
ures for 1946 through 1954 calculated trom information in 
annual reports of Commissioner of Insurance 
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Losses on non-state property insurance have been 
proportionately higher than on state property. From 
1912 through 1938, premiums totalled $911,270 and 
losses paid totalled $277,087, or a ratio of losses to 
premiums of go.4 per cent. From 1939 through 1955, 
insurance premiums on local governmental property 
totalled $2,261,471 and payments for losses totailed 
$1,932,055, or 85.4 per cent of premiums. 

In broader terms of operation of the state in 
surance fund, considering not only premiums col- 
lected and losses paid but also investment income 
and the expenses of administering the insurance 
system, the financial success of the undertaking to 
date is clear. Grand total premiums collected 
($9,782,204) exceeded loss payments ($2,722,619) in 
the full period of the fund, from 1g03 through 
1955, by $7,059,585. Further adjustment for income 
from investments, investment losses, and costs of 
administration, left a net balance in the insurance 
fund as of December 31, 1955, of $4,230,596 after 
transfer of $5,000,000 to the state general fund 
in 1955" 

The legislature in 1955 transferred $5,000,000 
from the insurance fund to the general fund as a 
means of achieving a balanced budget. The Gover 
nor recommended the transfer of these moneys on 
the ground that this amount was unnecessary to 
maintain the actuarial soundness of the insurance 
system and in effect represented a profit from its 
fifty-three years of operation. The Governor held, 
and the legislature accepted his view, that this 
$5,000,000 represented a surplus from the insurance 
of state property alone and not a profit or surplus 
to be divided with the local governments insured 
in the funds. 


Use of the System 


ype INITIAL legislation made insurance of state 
property compulsory in the state fund. Except 
as errors may have occurred in listing and valuing 
property, Wisconsin has insured all state property 
in its own fund since 1903, and no payments have 
been made to private insurance companies for this 
type of insurance. 

Compulsory insurance in the state system has 
never applied to local governmental units, but each 
governing board has made or rescinded a decision 
to do so as it pleased. The table below presents some 
indication of the use of state insurance in terms of 
numbers of local governmental units. Neither this 
table nor the records of the State Insurance De- 
partment disclose whether a given municipality has 
all of its fire and related insurance with the state, 
or whether it has self-insurance in part and insures 
particular personal property with private insurance 


"Balance in insurance fund reported in memorandum of 
April g, 1956, from State Insurance Department. 


companies. The City of Milwaukee, for example, 
is listed as insured through the state insurance sys 
tem. Milwaukee does insure with the state certain 
major risks, including its Auditorium-Arena, sewage 
disposal plant, and the like. Present insurance cov- 
erage totals $6,741,910. Other city property is not 
insured, and losses would have to be covered by the 
city’s general fund. 

In dollar terms, property insured in the state fire 
fund in 1955 was valued at $466 million, of which 
$232 million represented the value of local govern 
ment property insured, School district property 
totalled $120.7 million, or almost one-half of the 


total local property insured. 


Evaluation 


ISCONSIN has succeeded over a period of more 
W than filty years in maintaining a solvent system 
of insuring state property at a cost much below 
that of commercial stock insurance rates. At any 
time the loss from a catastrophic fire at the uni 
versity, the state ofhce building, or state capitol 
could exceed the insurance fund's reserves. But 
with more and more fireproof buildings and im 
proved fire-fighting equipment, the probability of 


Wisconsin Locat. GOVERNMENTS 


INsuRING THroucn Stare 


Total Units Number of Units Insured in State Fund 


Unit of in State as 
Goverament of 19526 1929» 1939¢ 19534 19554 
Counties 71 40 41 43 46 
Cities 166 i 27 44 4% 
znd class 8 i 
ard class 22 4 7 7 
class 135 a2 $5 44 
Villages 368 14 40 59 64 
Towns 55 78 Bi 
School Districts 5248 154 94 44% 492 
Libraries $15 6 16 19 iy 
Sanitariums 5 4 
Fotal 7499 246 676 744 


“Statistics for local governmental units (except libraries) 
from U. 5. Department of Commerce, Bureau of the Census, 
Local Government Structure in the United States, State and 
Local Government Special Studies, Number 44 (U. 8. Govern 
ment Printing Office, Washington), 1954, pp. 84-5 

The number of villages and cities in the years before iq52 
would be somewhat fewer than that shown. The number of 
towns and school districts would have been somewhat greater 
Consolidation, in fact, reduced the number of school districts 
by about 1,000 between 1952 and 1955. Thus the qg2 school 
districts in 1955 represented a higher proportion of the state's 
schools than the 4g4 in 1699 

“State of Wiscomin, Commissioner of Insurance, Report, 
1990, Pp. 04 

State of Wisconsin, Insurance Department, State Fire Fund, 
Report, June, 1999, pp. 42-28 

¢Memorandum of April 9, 1956, from State Insurance De 
partment 
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Not long ago D. A. Williams, Administrator of the United States Soil Conserva- 

tion Service, visited the Virginia State Farm, near Goochland. He was so im 

pressed with the modern program of soil and water conservation he found at 

this correctional institution, and with its excellent farm production methods and 

results, that he felt the story should be known in every state. Mr. Williams tells 

the story in the following pages—from the inception of the plan to the current 
record of accomplishment. 


State Farm Shows the Way 
with Basic Conservation Plan 


By D. A. WILLIAMS 


BASIC SOUL and water conservation plan is a 

most effective tool—even a fundamental re- 

quirement—ol any efhcient farm or ranch op 

eration. | ata more convinced of this than ever since 

ing the outstanding work being done on the Vir 
ginia State Farm near Goochland. 

The fact that this is a state institution operated 
with public funds, or that its main purpose is to 
serve as a correctional agency rather than to pro 
duce agricultural commodities for market, or that it 
must use a constantly changing prison labor force, 
does not make its conservation plan any less im 
In fact, all these complications make a 
thorough, coordinated plan of operations all the 


portant 


more desirable 

Virginia State Farm has such a plan. At its foun 
dation is the conservation plan developed in co 
operation with the Thomas Jefferson Soil Conserva 
Phis basic plan balances the prison in- 
stitution’s lood needs, its livestock feed require 
ments, and the peculiar problems of its labor force 


tion District 


against the capabilities and the conservation needs 
of its land, It fits its land-use pattern to all these 
factors and prescribes practical conservation treat 
ments that assure sustained production of the need- 
ed farm products 

Just like any private farmer, the management ol 
State Farm has built onto this basic plan many re 
finements that help make the operation profitable 
and successtul. The county agent and specialists 
from the state college, Virginia Polytechnic Insti 
tute, helped with improvements in livestock, farm 
buildings and equipment, All these technical ad 
vances have been combined to make a modern efh- 
cient farming plant. 

I saw the truits of this plan in June when I was a 
guest of the farm with a group of public ofhcials at 
a field day sponsored by the supervisors of the soil 


conservation district. The Superintendent of the 


State Farm, M. L. Royster, has worked closely with 
these land-owner officials, with our Soil Conserva 
tion Service technicians there, and with other agency 
representatives in developing this conservation 
farming program. They are proud of their accom 
plishments and have made this tour an annual 
event to permit interested officials and farm leaders 
to see their constructive work. 


A professional conservationist, | was struck 
first by the completeness of the conservation treat- 
ment on the land—the sort of thing we hope to see 
on all the farms and ranches of the country. 

Here are sloping fields clothed in contour strips 
of hay and small grain alternating with corn in level 
rows. Grassed waterways provide safe escape for ex 
cess runoff. Steeper hillsides are secure beneath 
dense sods of pasture grasses and legumes, or shel 
tered by native woodlands. Even the flat expanse of 
the James River bottom land, which bisects the 
farm, is relieved by the pattern of corn alternating 
with hay and grain in the conservation rotation, 

Farm ponds and irrigation reservoirs, ten of them 
in all, enliven the landscape with the sparkle of 
clear water. Here and there small patches of shrub 
bery and tall grasses, fenced to exclude livestock, 
cover once eroding rough spots and offer shelter for 
wildlile. 

All about are evidences of the success of this con 
servation-farming system. Herds of Hereford steers 
are fattening in the pastures and sleek Holsteins are 
congregated about the dairy barns. Two enormous 
concrete-lined trench silos are packed with grass and 
corn silage. Hay barns and grain bins are filled with 
feed for some 2,000 head of livestock and 1,600 
poultry on the farm. A grain mill, a meat slaughter 
ing plant, a dairy plant, a cannery and a bakery 
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turn the raw products into food for the institution's 
thousand-plus inmates. Products in excess of State 
Farm's needs are transferred at cost to other state 
institutions. 

As Superintendent Royster explained how the 
many enterprises fitted together to serve the pri- 
mary purpose of the institution to care for its in 
mates, | was impressed anew with the values of inte- 
grated planning. Later inquiry has unfolded a re 
markable story of cooperation between the man 
agement of the farm, the local soil conservation 
district, and agricultural technicians to find a way 
to use land resources within their capabilities while 
meeting the needs of the operators. 

That is the principle on which soil conservation 
districts throughout the nation operate. The Soil 
Conservation Service is glad to provide its technical 
services on this basis. Needless to say, | am pleased 
to see that the principle works as well for a public 
agency as it does for 2 private farmer. By sound 
conservation planning, Virginia State Farm not only 
has achieved an efficient system of agricultural pro 
duction, but in a decade it has rebuilt its land while 
rebuilding the men who toil upon it. 


= 4,860-acre farm in Goochland and Powhatan 
counties not only produces most of the food for its 
average population of 1,040, but it also provides 
wholesome constructive work to keep the prisoners 
busy. For those who will respond, it provides train- 
ing and experience to help them find jobs and re 
turn to normal lives outside. 

The Commonwealth of Virginia acquired the 
first tract of land in Goochland County in 1894 and 
enlarged it in 1906. Here, on the north side of the 
James river about twenty-five miles west of Rich 
mond, are the main buildings of the farm. The 
Commonwealth added the tract across the river in 
Powhatan county in 1918 and extended it to the 
present boundaries in 1952 and 1953. 

At the time of the organization of the Thomas 
Jefferson Soil Conservation District in 1999, the red 
Piedmont hills on either side of the river showed 
the scars of generations of unsound farming. Crop 
rows running up and down the slopes let the topsoil 
slip away with each hard rain. The weakened sod 
in the pastures left galled spots exposed. Fences and 
buildings matched the rundown condition of the 
land 

Phe board of supervisors of the soil conservation 
district took note of the condition of State Farm 
early in the operation of the district. These five 
landowners, responsible for directing a farmer-op 


erated program of soil conservation, were disturbed 


that the state’s own land should be a glaring ex 


ample of misuse Rather, they felt it should be a 


demonstration of the good farming and conserva 
tion practices the Commonwealth encouraged 
through its soil conservation districts. 

A board member who lived nearby and the 
county agent talked to Superintendent Royster and 
found him sympathetic. He had already started 
using limestone and fertilizer on the land—an idea 
he brought with him in 1944 from Staunton, where 
he had been superintendent of the state lime-grind 
ing plant. They arranged for a representative of the 
Soil Conservation Service to explain to Mr, Royster 
the technical services available through the soil con 
servation district. 

The possibilities of rebuilding the land appealed 
to the Superintendent. But converting to conserva 
tion farming with prison labor presented problems, 
Would supervisory employees accept the changes? 
Could the work crews be instructed in the new prac 
tices? Would they plow with the curving contour 
lines, harvest crops from strips interspersed. with 
other crops still growing? 

Superintendent Royster weighed these questions, 
but he was fully aware of the value of such a pro 
gram. Soon a meeting was arranged with the local 
soil conservationist. The two went over the farm 
field by field, the conservationist pointing out meas 
ures that would reduce wastage of soil and rainfall 
Later the SCS made a detailed soil map to guide 
them in planning. 


po sTaRT was slow, but soon Mr. Royster had 
prison labor crews cutting brush to fill gullies and 
staking mulch on galled spots. The supply of hand 
labor could be used to good advantage to attack the 


most critical erosion problems. 

They began to use fertilizers with the limestone, 
to plant honeysuckle on eroding banks, and to put 
barnyard wastes and crop residues into compost to 
be returned to the soil. They built check-dams in 
gullies and constructed a stock-water pond, 

As the employees began to see the sore spots on 
the farm heal, and as they were convinced that 
prison labor could be used for conservation work, 
the program was extended to more fundamental 
matters. Mr. Royster and the conservationists started 
making a basic plan for the entire farm 

Phey studied the soil map and the fields to learn 
the capability of the land for cultivation or other 
uses. They followed the district's standards of safe 
treatment for each kind of land. They considered 
the needs for meat and vegetables to feed the prison 
ers and feedstuffs for the livestock 
integrated plan bal 
ancing acres ol crops with numbers of livestock, 


The result was a complete, 


matching land use acre by acre with land capability, 
and providing needed conservation treatments as a 
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regular part of farm operations. In 1952 State Farm 
signed a cooperative agreement with the Thomas 
Jefferson Soil Conservation District stating the 
farm's intent to follow the plan and the district's 
obligation to furnish technical assistance in apply 
ing the planned measures. 

loday the plan is about go per cent in effect. Soil 
washing is reduced to a minimum. The systematic 
rotation of corn or truck crops, small grain, and hay 
assures regular production of needed amounts of 
food and feedstuffs every year. Yields are climbing 
steadily and each year State Farm supplies more of 
these products to other state institutions, 

The following comparison of crop and livestock 
production in 1945 and 1955 tells the story: 


1945 1955 

Hay, tons AAA 1,194 
Corn, bu 12,250 24,787 
Small grain, bu 10,347 22,677 
Ensilage, tons 1,385, 
Milk, gal 124,874 187,469 
Cannery, cases 

#io cans 7,270 16,217 
Beef, dressed, Ib 41.450 59,941 
Pork, dressed, Ib 108,q69 286,210 
Veal, dressed, Ib 8,627 15,188 
Potal acres in farm 2,425 4,860 


In ten years, while the total acreage in the farm 
increased less than 60 per cent, corn, small grain, 
and hay production more than doubled. Increased 
feed made possible raising milk production by 50 
per cent and multiplying the beef herd by ten. Beef 
processed on the farm increased by 14 times, veal 
by 24 times, and pork doubled. 


— State Farm buys no feed, except dairy con 
centrates, for its 110 milk cows and e50 other Hol 
steins, 500 bee! cattle, 1,500 hogs, and 1,600 poultry. 
It produces all the meat, dairy products, vegetables, 
meal and flour consumed on the farm 

Phe State Farm is not permitted to sell any of its 
products on the open market so long as other state 
institutions need them, Consequently, it supplies 
much of the food for the State Prison at Richmond, 
the Women's Prison near Goochland, and for other 
institutions such as the Blue Ridge Sanatorium at 
Charlottesville. It supplies its produce to these agen 
cies at prices below the regular market, thereby re 
ducing the cost of their operation, 

The conservation rotations on 1,849 acres of cul 
tivated land provide an average of 550 acres of corn, 
yoo acres small grain, 512 acres grass and legume 
hay, 157 acres alfalfa, and tgo0 acres truck crops. In 
addition there are 1,032 acres of permanent pasture, 
882 acres of woodland, 29 acres in wildlife areas and 


ponds, and 68 acres in farmsteads and roads. 

The farm has three sprinkler irrigation systems, 
capable of keeping crops on 800 acres growing at 
optimum rate irrespective of erratic rainfall. They 
are designed to apply water at a rate at which it 
can be absorbed by the sloping fields without runoff. 

Besides conventional silos at the beef and dairy 
barns, the farm has a 650-ton and a 450-ton con- 
crete-lined trench silo for storing grass silage. Three 
hay-curing barns with oil-burner dryers have a ca- 
pacity of 9,000 bales. 

A small sawmill and processing plant produces 
lumber, posts and other wood products from the 
farm's own woodlands. The conservation plan pro- 
vides for improvement and management of the 
woodlands for sustained production. Some areas 
will be planted to loblolly pine. The Virginia For- 
est Service is assisting with this phase of the pro- 
gram. 

\ feature of the conservation plan is the use of all 
crop residues, barnyard wastes, sawdust and chips- 
in fact, “anything that will rot”—in compost re 
turned to the soil. Eight to a dozen huge compost 
heaps, from a hundred to several hundred feet long, 
at strategic points on the farm, are constantly being 
added to or being carted away to the fields. Ferti 
lizer and limestone are combined with the organic 
materials to give a better balanced fertilizer. 

The basic conservation rotation is corn, small 
grain and hay in a three-year cycle on the less 
erodible soils, with an extra year of hay making a 
four-year rotation where more protection is needed. 
Truck crops are grown instead of corn on about 130 
acres. Lime and fertilizer are used in accordance 
with the findings of soil tests. 

About 600 acres of inferior woods on hill land 
have been cleared and put into cultivation. The 
better land is used first to grow tomatoes, then small 
grain, then hay, and then brought into the regular 
rotation. The steeper land is put directly into im 
proved pasture of ladino clover and orchardgrass 
or fescue. Land not suitable for cultivation will be 
replanted to pine. 

Woodlands and odd areas interspersed through 
the fields and pastures are protected from fire and 
grazing. Bicolor and sericea lespedezas will be 
planted for wildiife cover and food. 


5 CONSERVATION plan, carefully worked out on 
the farm map, is the key to this successful program 
of soil-building and farm improvement. The or 
derly arrangement of the various crops, the conveni 
ent placement of pastures for rotation of beef cattle, 
dairy cattle and hogs, the location of irrigation 
reservoirs and irrigation lines, and all the other de- 
tails of the balanced larming program are fitted to 
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the varying capabilities of the land. And this has 
been done with a corps of farm employees each with 
his special duties, and using dozens of constantly 
changing prison labor crews. 

Superintendent Royster says that only with a 
good master plan could he direct such an operation 
successfully. His basic soil conservation plan is that 
master plan. 


Controlled Access 
on the Roads 


(Continued from page 197) 


\n expressway can act as a useful buffer between 
zones or as a disruptive divider. By their appro- 
priate design and location and through access con 
trol, expressways can provide an effective and con 
tinuing separation of, say, a residential and com 
mercial district. The gradual intermingling of land 
uses which is observed when such uses are separated 
only by a land-service road often redounds to the 
detriment of both land uses. On the other hand, 
unless special design precautions are taken, the pro 
jection of an expressway through an area already 
integrated as to land use can result in dislocations 
and require difhcult readjustments. 

Another observation is relevant to the functions 
of a road in serving as a boundary or focus. Many 
instances can be cited of communities, either within 
a great metropolitan complex or as separated towns, 
which have found that their main and only arterial 

the focus of community lile—has been so over 
whelmed by the large and incessant flow of through 
trafhe that a divisive boundary has been erected 
willy-nilly. There are now a growing number of ex 
cellent examples olf communities where the normal 
functioning of the main street has been restored to 
local use by an appropriately located controlled 
instances the new 
route has not only removed through trafhe, 


access by pass route In these 
but ac 
cess control has avoided a transplanting of roadside 
business which would have presented serious and 
unneeded disruption of the established economic 
activity on Main Street. 

The evolution of an idea from 
through development to useful and general appli 
cation is not easy. But if an idea has merit, it can be 


com eption 


of great potential value to the economy and wellare 
of 4 community or a commonwealth. The concept 
of access control, as it may now be utilized, has 
evolved only in recent decades. It has potential not 
alone of serving movement of trafhe, but of setting 
in motion a flow of benefits which can diffuse 
throughout the economy and the home life of com 
munities. 


Planning Services 
(Continued from page 201) 


ing an ofhce of planning services to the executive 
ofhees of the Governor along with, but independent 
of, the budget office. So there is a planning function 
envisioned parallel with the budget function as 
arms of the Governor's office making top level 
policy. 

Two, the organizational scheme recommends that 
when an ofhce of planning services is established the 
state consider the desirability of consolidating the 
various economic development functions performed 
by several agencies into a single department of com 
merce and industry, or a similar agency. 

They do not include the performance of the local 
planning assistance function, which I feel they 
brush off pretty lightly. They say it’s a good thing, 
that it is a basis for economic growth, In Arkansas, 
it's being performed through the state university, 
| don’t think the state university should be the first 
choice. | couldn't advise that the state carry on that 
function through the state university, | don't think 
that Arkansas intended to do that in the first place, 
but that was the only place they had at the moment 
that could qualify and could perform the function, 


Ma. Wiitiams: It tends to go back to this bureau 
or planning agency, such as the planning commis 
sions that were set up by the states back in 'g5. Are 
we going through another period of dying off just 
as we did twenty years ago? I think that each agency 
has to have certain operational functions. If you 
put out a few planning recommendations and they 
don't work, you pretty soon are in disfavor with the 
legislators and the next thing you're out of business 


Mr. Leste Hitt Prince’: I want to state that 
A.S.P.D.A. feels very grateful to the Council of 
State Governments for making this study, It was 
not intended that this study would be a law for the 
operation of our agencies, The study is not the final 
settlement of a lot of our problems, but it has 
brought to the fore ideas and suggestions for our 
consideration. It is a rather new development, as I 
understand it, for the Council to take on a job of 
this kind. Two or three years ago Harold Miller 
succeeded in selling them with the idea, It took 
time, study and money, and I am sure that we all 
feel very appreciative 


Mr. Mooney: Thank you very much, Mr. Prince 
I want to thank you, Mr. Miller, for your very able 
leadership in this interesting discussion period and 
compliment you, gentlemen and ladies, for your 
attention and interest in the discussion 


"Executive Vice President 
md Development Agencies 


Amociation of State Planning 
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State Finances 
(Continued from page 198) 
capita expenditure for each, expressed in 1947 


dollars 


COMPONENTS OF GENERAL EXPENDITURE 
(Amounts expressed in constant dollars 
based on 1947 values) 


Per Cent 
licrease 
States Ver Capita Per 
ipita 
142 | 142 1954 to 
Components millions) dollars) 1954 
Public salety 204 425 1.5% 2.08 42 
Public wellare 1,904 1,855 11.78 20 
Education 4,954 12.77 21.45 
Highways 1620 2.999 12.24 19.05 56 
Health and il 144 © 17 
Natural resources 416 1.7% 2.64 5% 
Linployment security 
administration 198 064 OBB 
Genetal control 247 410 179 
Miscellaneous and 
unallocable 684 1.018 5.17 6.46 25 
ity md com 
Te development 
otal General 
Expenditure $6,500 $11,470 72.87 {8 


Pex Cartra COMPONENTS 


Percented to Total Per Capita General Expenditure 


Proportionate 
Per Cent Per Cent Per Cent 
to to Increase or 
Component lotal lotal Decrease 
Public satety 2.5% it 
Public wellare 20.00 16.47 
bducation 24 {5 14 
Highways 24.42 
Health and il Ke 
Natural resources 1.52 4.02 7 
Employment security 
sdministration 1.28 1.21 
Ceeneral control 4.05 2.70 vb 
Miscellaneous and 
unatlocable 5.57 
Housing and community 
development 0.08 


General expenditure for the forty-cight states in 
creased 77 per cent in real terms trom 1g42 to 1954 
General revenue on the other hand increased only 
5! per cent. In 1942, there was only one state in 
which general expenditure exceeded general reve 
nue in constant dollars. In 1954 this condition pre 
vailed in twenty-one states 

In 142 expressed either in current or constant 
dollars, general expenditure was 14 per cent less 
than general revenue. In 1954 general expenditure 
exceeded general revenue by 2 per cent 

Meantime, the population, excluding armed forces 
overseas, increased pel cent between and 
195%. Uf the increased populati m of 1053 had been 


taxed an additional $1.96 per capita in current 
dollars, or $1.43 in constant dollars, general revenue 
would have equalled general expenditure in 1954. 


Debt 


or THE years under consideration the total debt 
For the forty-eight states increased from $4,257 
million to $4,600 million (current dollars) or 195 
per cent. Interest paid, in current dollars, increased 
from $122 million to $193 million, or 58 per cent. 
This means that the average interest rate for the 
states as a whole was reduced from approximately 
4.75 per cent of total debt in 1942 to 2.00 per cent 
of the 1954 debt. 

When we convert these current dollar debt figures 
into constant dollars—1947 equalling 10oo—we find 
that the states’ total debt actually increased 50 per 
cent, from $4,653 million in 1042 to $6,977 million 
in 1954. However, because of the substantial de 
cline in interest rates the total interest paid by the 
states decreased in real terms from $170 million to 
$i4o million, or 20 per cent. 

In eleven states debt was smaller in 1954 than 
in 1942 


State Fire Insurance 
(Continued from page 207) 

such a loss is low and not an unreasonable risk. In 
addition to the security of the state’s property in 
surance system, Wisconsin has had the value olf a 
fund to draw on in the past for needed borrowing 
and, in 1955, for the actual transter of $5, million 
to the general fund 

Ihe number of local governments using the state 
fire insurance system has increased over the years, 
yet except for counties the proportion of each ts 
much less than half of the total number in Wiscon- 
sin. In 1953 the League of Municipalities estimated 
the annual savings of a selected list of cities, vil 
lages, towns and counties to be $11¢,q92. Why do 
not more communities seek this saving? Local busi 
ness pressures? Lack of knowledge on the part of 
local othcials of the existence of state insurance? 

Permissive insurance for property of local com 
munities has not shown substantial solvency in the 
last seventeen years, in contrast to insurance of state 
property. It seems clear that with a staff in the 
Insurance Department of only four currently as 
signed to work with the state fire insurance system, 
little field work can be undertaken to inspect prop 
erty as to reasonableness ol declared value and as 
to fire precautions present. It is possible that some 
local government units (particularly school dis 
tricts) have turned to state insurance when com 
mercial insurance rates were particularly high on 


poorly constructed or old buildings. An examina 
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tion of the list of units of government insuring 
with the state suggests that a large proportion are 
rural communities with inferior water resources 
lor fire fighting 

lo make the insurance system for local govern 
mental units as successful as that for the state’s own 
property would require an active interest in this 
aspect, inspections of local property and careful 
analyses of past and current experience. A positive 
promotional campaign to bring in many more 
communities and to spread the risks over more di 
versified property could be considered. 

The number of local units of government insu 
ing through the state system has increased rather 
continuously, despite a dearth of self-advertising 
Cursory review of the available lists indicates that 
the majority of governmental units continue to carry 
state insurance once they begin. 

\part from the evaluation of the success of the 
Wisconsin insurance system in terms of financial 
soundness and the number of insurers, has the 
existence of the state system affected commercial 
insurance rates? There was little hint in the early 
consideration of the insurance legislation that a 
State insurance system was expecte:t to have enough 
weight to operate as a “yardstick ior commercial 
insurance. State self-insurance systems generally in 
the United States have neither shown such success 
nor spread in a manner to suggest serious competi 
tion for commercial insurers. Yet the existence for 
more than fifty years of a solvent self-insurance 
system at relatively low rates presumably is not 
entirely ignored by private companies. 


Personnel Is Your Job 
(Continued from page 204) 


tact with the executive and his deputy; at times | 
had special sessions with the chief. Here, top man 
agement brought its personnel officer into direct 
contact with overall operating problems through 
out the organization, for at least four and one-half 
hours each week. Both the chief and I thought this 
arrangement paid real dividends. 

5. Get tools for you personnel staf} 

If you expect to get dividends from your person 
nel staff you will need to furnish it with essential 
working tools. This means a financial investment in 
trained people, mechanical equipment, and records. 
Of these, the people themselves are most important 
Adequate financial support of the personnel staft 
dloes not necessarily mean an added expense. It 
means investing a reasonable amount of money in 
an activity that will more than pay for itself in re 
turns from better employees, perlorming at higher 
efhciency. 

Unless you draw upon your personnel stall along 


. 


sound lines, an adverse chain reaction will set in, 
The service potential of a good personnel depart 
ment will wither through disuse. By lack of expo 
sure to tough problems an executive may encourage 
mediocrity in the personnel shop. If he fails to call 
on “personnel,” and sets up a separate staff in whom 
he has confidence, operating costs will rise. Such an 
arrangement brings conflict and duplication of ef. 
fort, with resulting decrease in morale among per 
sonnel employees. Low morale in any department 
brushes off on others. 

Certainly the personnel responsibilities of the 
government executive are formidable. But the pay 
off for meeting the responsibilities comes in a highly 
productive, effective government service that brings 
credit and prestige to the administration, Estimates 
of the time business executives devote to personnel 
matters vary greatly-ranging from 20 to 40 per 
cent. One Governor told me he spent half his time 
dealing with personne! matters. Some department 
heads say it's higher than that. Obviously, the ex 
ecutive who uses his personnel staff effectively can 
spend more time and energy on other aspects of his 
program. 


6. Executive det elopment. 


All this suggests one final way in which govern 
ment executives can master the personnel part of 
their job, They can achieve it through study and 
application of the basic principles of the entire field 
of administrative management. Business executives 
have found this to be absolutely necessary, One 
good source, for example, is “What Makes an Ex- 
ecutive,” by Eli Ginsberg, a book based on a series 
of conferences attended by a score of the country’s 
leading corporate executives, Or one can read with 
profit a tightly written volume of essays collected 
from the Harvard Business Review under the title 
“Human Relations for Management. 

State governments increasingly realize the value 
of developing the executive talents of their adminis. 
trators. But until governments are willing to spend 
money in support of executive development pro 
grams, geared to the needs of high level adminis 
trators, they will be denied the benefits that come to 
American business leaders through systematic study 
programs. 

To recapitulate: 

In the final analysis, the executive on the top 
rungs of the administrative ladder is the number 
one personnel man. He cannot delegate responsi 
bilities tor the “people” part of his job. He can dele 
gate to his personnel stafl the task of making many 
routine decisions on personnel matters—but always 
within prescribed policy limits, He also can get ad 
vice, counsel and assistance in handling his per 
sonnel tasks. His success depends upon the degree to 


which he understands, supports and uses the skills 
of his personnel associates, while serving, himself, 
as the Personnel Man In Chief. 
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